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SEPP RAL. | Mr. Colton took the singular precaution of converting his cash into such a 


form, that whatever sum he might chance to possess could be carried round his 
ADAM AND EVE’S EVENING PRAYER. 


waist in a silk handkerchief. 
| portunity of vaunting his system of play. and of exhibiting his enormous gains, 
Father Omnipotent! shrin‘d in silvery light 
Gently the mvon glides through the vault of Heav'n, 


| which he frequently counted over, with an air of triumph, in a public café. When, 
| on the other hand, he had been got the better of, or in other words had—lost ! he 
She shines serenely pure—fair queen of night— 
God the Creator! she by Thee is giv'n. 





——————— 


| threatened destruction to the tables. He has often been heard to exclaim—Nemo 


f : . | shall pay back with good interest.” 
Father Omnipotent ! through night’s silent hour Pa) 7 — 

The trembling starlights gem the face of heav'n, 
O’er all the earth thine influence, Lord, they pour— 


D was frequently reduced to a state bordering upon distress! 
God the Creator! they by Thee are giv’n. ; . pe 


| mere than ever negligent of his dress and person; and has been constantly seen 
Father Omnipotent ! in this breathing shrine, 


Lowly we bend and praise Thy name Divine— | subsequently became his confidant, and acted as his amanuensis. This man is 
God the Creator! for Thy mercies giv’n. | reported to have been the prototype of the character of Logic, in the farce of 
| “Tom and Jerry.” The expedients to which Mr. Colton was reduced to re- 
| plenish his shattered finances rendered Hamilton a valuable coadjutor. If an 
| English personage of wealth arrived in Paris, Hamilton was despatched with a 
| letter, enclosing adulatory verses, or it was accompanied by a copy of “ Lacon,” 
| a work dear to Fame. Among those persons selected for this species of con- 
| tribution were her Grace of St. Alban’s, the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl 
of Bridgewater, and Dr. Goodall, the early tutor of Mr. Colton. Hamilton’s ad- 
dress was generally successful, and he has been heard to say, that two hundred 
pounds were realized in this way in the space of one year. 

We have alluded to these incidents from a desire of furnishing our readers 
| with a correct statement of some of the leading features of the unfortunate de- 
| ceased, while we feel both affectionately and religiously disposed to throw a 
| “veil” over his errors. As sincere admirers of genuine literary worth, happy 

Air—* Drink to me only.” | had we been to have scattered garlands over the unforgotten tomb of genius, 
Breathe, breathe, my harp, that melting strain, | rather than break the silence of its repose by the murmur of detraction. ‘These 
That Love delights to hear? | considerations have also additional weight with us, inasmuch as we know that, 

| 


Father Omnipotent ! hallow’d be Thy name ! 

‘The sun, the moon, the stars, that shine in Heav’n, 
Thy goodness and ‘Thy love alike proclaim— 

God the Creator! all by Thee are giv’n. 


Father Omnipotent! hear our evening prayer ! 
Night’s shadowy wings are spread o’er earth and Heav'n— 
Lord God Supreme! keep us within Thy care— 


Thy grace, ‘Thy blessings unto us be giv’n. P.&. 





SONG IN THE MASK OF TASSO. 
BREATHE, BREATHE, MY HARP. 


Still, still, my heart, those sounds retain, for some time previously to the disastrous and unforeseen close of Mr. Colton’s 
To early feelings dear ! wayward and reckless life, his bodily sufferings were almost intolerable, and life 
Transported by their magic pow’r, became a burthen, which he frequently expressed his intention of quitting. No 
To distant years I fly, one also felt more sensibly the accumulated horrors of an abandoned and isolated 
And live again each blissful hour, position, anda “clouded name.”’ He has been known to be whole days in bed, 
Ere sorrow waked the sigh. drawing from the fruitful resources of bis mind that abstraction and relief which 

| he had sought in vain among his fellow-men ; his apartments, consisting of two 

dark and unwholesome rooms in the Rue de Chartres, exhibited a striking picture 
of neglect and wretchedness. It was in this pitiable state that he was some- 


Farewell! farewell! for ever fled 
‘The hearts that held me dear! 

Wreathe, wreathe with garlands, pale and dead, 
The darkly passing year! 

My sun is set, my hope is past,— 
| mourn the ayght of mind ; 

Come, death, come, sorrow’s friend! at last 
Thy victim bows resign’d. 


rise from a state of miserable seclusion. 





Nothing was more gratifying to him than an op- | 


| me impune lacessit—* The money [| have been robbed of by those fellows, they , 


But whatever might have been the success of Mr. Colton on particular oc- | 
' casions, the result was uniformly and unhappily that he lost all his gains, and | 
He now became | 


| walking in the public promenades with all the appearances of extreme misery! | 
Within this temple made by earth and Heav'n, It was about this period he formed an acquaintance with one Hamilton, who | 


times discovered by persons who had known him in happier and intellectual 
days ; and it was only by some such circumstance, that he would be induced to 
In the moments of social intercourse, 
his conversation afforded a rich banquet of classic enjoyment ; on which ocea- 
sions he would read portions of his own composition in MS, illustrating each 
passage with a piquancy and eloquence that gave proofs of an intellect replete 


—>—-. 
AUTHENTICATED NARRATIVE OF THE “ AUTHOR 
OF LACON.” 

A narrative of the eccentricities, the follies, and even the crimes of the children 
of genius, never fail to awaken curiosity, if not to excite interest and sympathy ; 
we love to throw our eyes on whatever be original in character, without enquiring 
whether or not it be attached to a name that presents any thing worthy of our 
admiration. The unfortunate notoriety acquired by the author of Lacon, may 
be ascribed as much, if not more, to circumstances unconnected with hinself as 
to his own immediate actiens. Colton has left behind him * imperishable evi- 
dence” of a mind that might have purchased ** golden opinions from all sorts of 
men ;” while the major part of his life presents little more then a history of a 


with all the graces of literary refinement. 


Among his unpublished works, we remember to have seen several highly- 
| wrought specimens of brilliant thought and epigrammatic point, especially a trans- 
lation into Latin hexameters of a portion of Gray’s Elegy—and it is no exag- 
geration to say, that this translation equalled, in many respects, the singular 


béauty of the original. 


ment” had induced to visit him, was a Mr. C 
man probably felt with Waller, that 
“The soul's dark cottage, battered and dismayed, 
Receives new lights through chinks that time has made ;” 


, of London. This gentle- 





Among those literary and other persons whose curiosity or a ‘ noble senti- | 


Minds that have scann’d creation’s vast domain, 
And secrets solved, till then to sages—seal'd, 
Whilst nature own’d their intellectual reign 
Extinct, have nothing known—or nothing have reveal'd. 


Devouring grave! we might the less deplore 

The extinguished lights that in thy “ darkness” dwell, 
Would’st thou, from that lost zodiac, ONE restore, 

That might the enigma solve, and Doubt, man’s tyrant, quell. 


To live in darkness—in despair to—die— 
Is this indeed the boon to mortals given ? 
Is there no port—no rock of refuge nigh !— 
There is—to those who fix their anchor hope in Heaven. 


Turn then, O, man! and cast all else aside ; 

Direct thy wandering thoughts to things above— 
Low at the “cross * bow down—in that confide, 

Till doubt be lost in faith, and bliss—secured in love. 


——. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


7 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHPUL. 
Continued from the Albion of Jan. 17. 


| We had taken our horses for the next town; but as soon as we were fairly of 
the road, I stopped the boys, and told them that the Great Aristodemus intended 
' to observe the planets and stars that night, and that they were to proceed to a 
! common which I mentioned. The post-boys, who were well aware of his fame, 
and as fully persuaded of it as every body else, drove to the common; we de- 
| scended, took off the luggage, and received directions from Melchior in their 
| presence about the instruments, to which the boys listened with open mouths ané 
wonderment. I paid them well, and told them that they might return, which 
they appeared very glad todo. ‘They reported what had occurred, and this sim- 
ple method of regaining our camp, added to the astonishment of the good town 
of When they were out of sight we resumed our usual clothes, packed 
| all up, carried away most of our effects, and hid the others in the furze to ba 
| sent for the next night, not being more than two miles fromthe camp. We soom 
| arrived, and were joyfully received by Fleta and Nattee. — 
| As we walked across the common, I observed to Melchior, “1 wonder if these 
| Stars have any influence upon mortals, as it was formerly supposed ?” 

‘Most assuredly they have,” replied Melchior. ‘I cannot read them, but £ 
firmly believe in them.” 

I made the above remark, as I had often thought that such was Melchior's 
idea. 

« Yes,” continued he, “ every man has his destiny—such must be the case. It 
is known beforehand what is to happen to us by an omniscient Being, and being 
known, what is it but destiny which cannot be changed? It is fate,” continued 
| he, surveying the stars with his hand raised up, “and that fate is as surely writ- 
| ten there as the sun shines upon us; but the great book is sealed, because it 
; would not add to our happiness.” 

“If, then, all is destiny, or fate, what inducement is there to do well or ill? = 
| replied I. ** We may commit all acts of evil, and say, that as it was predestined, 
we could not help it. Besides, would it be just that the omniscient Being 
' should punish us for those crimes which we cannot prevent, and which are al- 
| lotted to us by destiny 7?” 
| “Japhet, you argue well; but you are in error, because, like most of those of 
| the Christian church, you understand not the sacred writings, nor did I until I 
| knew my wife. Her creed is, I believe, correct ; and what is more, adds weight 
to the truths of the Bible.” 

‘“‘T thought that gipsies had no rcligion.” 





expressed a manly and laudable anxiety to see him change his mode of life; and | « yoy are not the only one who supposes so. It is true that the majority of 











career, disastrous and deplorable in the extreme. earnestly persuaded him to put on “the new man,” and also took much pains 

His mysterious disappearance at the dark and dismal epoch of the Hertfort | to rally in his dejected acquaintance the feeling of self-respect, and bring him 
trials, naturally brought his name before the public eye, in conjunction with those | back to a sense of what he once had been, holding out the generous hand of un- 
of Hunt and Thurtell; although it is by no means difficult to imagine that a man diminished regard, and administering to Mr. Colton’s immediate necessity by 
of such habits would frequent the same places, and mix in the same company | occasional advances of money. 
with these men, and consequently become their reputed associate. It is but | ever, were in vain, and the inmatesof Meunice’s hotel, where he most frequently 
justice, however, to state in this place, that the author of Lacon had nothing | received Mr. Colton, took alarm at the garb of misery, even while they were 
whatever to do in that inhuman affair. conscious that it was the covering of the “ Author of Lacon!” 

Avarice, of all the other of the human passions, seems to have been the “ pre- | briefly quitted Paris for Fontainbleau, at a time when the cholera was raging in 
dominating vice” of Colton; and for which he was remarkable at a very early | all its madness, with the design of avoiding the danger of that mysterious 
age! While yet a boy at schoul we can trace in him the elements of his suc- | epidemic. He had, however, no sooner arrived at this destination than he fell 
ceeding life. To gratify this most untoward propensity, it may be said of him, | into a state of excruciating pain from his old complaint ; and having taken the 
that “he had lost the world, and was content to lose it.” | opinion of a medical practitioner, an operation was found unavoidable, and it was 

_No man was ever more generally known for the number and incongruity of | consequently agreed that it should take place the following morning. He spent 
hie pursuits, or presents a stronger example of a mind at once sordid and sublime ! | the evening in his usual manner, conversing with perfect calmness. Before he 
To a refined and accurate remembrance of ancient erudition, he joined a familiar | retired to rest, however, he wrote for some time, About four o'clock the fol- 
and habitual knowledge of modern literature. 
and universality of his powers, the strength of his arguments, and the classical | found in his apartment, and the unfortunate subject of this memoir was feund— 
purity of his style. Strange that a mind so bountifully stored should have branch- | dead ! 
ed out into such a compound of heterogenous occupations. 

Colton had successfully passed through the tedious years allotted to the edu- 
cation of a “ foundation boy” at Eton, had obtained a fellowship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, possessed one of the quarters of the New Church,* Tiverton, 

vonshire, and ultimately became rector of Kew; therefore, up to a certain 
Period of his natural life he had received nothing but benefits at the hands of for- 
tune. The benignant star that presided over his destinies can hardly be said to 
have abandoned him; and his untoward disrepute and ultimate ruin and decay 
were attributable to-himself alone. For several years antecedent to his visit to 
America, his eecentric habits and appearance had procured for him an unfortunate 
notoriety. A peculur propensity to vulgar gamblers and pothouse politicians ex- 
Cuded him from that honourable rank in society to which he would have been 
entitled by his education and dearest connexions. The gaming tables of St. 
James's were his daily resort and he was ever remarked for his desperate play and 
the large amount of his stakes. 

We are able to give but little account of him during his residence, of about 
twa years, in the United States, whence he proceeded te Paris, the “‘ unsubstantial 
and melancholy stage” on which the closing scenes of his life were to be exhi- 
hited. On his arrival at the French capital we find him pursuing his adventurous 
“péculations at the table of rouge et nor and roulette, and to all appearance he 
Was provided with a considerable stock of cash. Success marked his course on | 
most occasions. A house in the Palais Royale paid him on one night four thovu- | 
send pounds ; hence his appearance in the saloons excited considerable sensation | 
ameng the conductors of those establishments. 


— 


THE LAST WORDS OF THE AUTHOR OF LACON.* 
How long shall man’s imprisoned spirit groan 
*Twixt doubt of heaven and deep disgust of earth? 
Where all worth knowing never can be known, 
And all that can be known, alas! is nothing worth. 


Untaught by saint, by cynic, or by sage, 
And all the spoils of time that load their shelves, 
We do not quit, but change our joys in age— 
Joys framed to stifle thought, and lead us from ourselves. 


The drug, the cord, the steel, the flood, the flame, 
Turmoil of action, tedium of rest, 

And lust to change, though for the worst, proclaim 
How dull life’s banquet is—how ill at ease the guest. 


Known were the *‘ bill of fare ” before we taste, 
Who would not spurn the banquet and the board— 
Prefer th’ eternal, but oblivious fast 
To life's frail-fretted thread, and death's suspended sword t 





He that the topmost stone of Babel plann’d, 
“And he that braved the crater's boiling bed— 
Did these a clearer, closer view command 
Of heaven or hell, we ask, than the biind herd they led! 


Or he that in Valdarno did prolong 

; t rich star-studded page to read— 

* It was during his early residence on his living at Tiverton, and practice in the The night, her rich pag 

rhureh, that among other “whims and fancies” that ever and anon filled his preliae brain, | Could be point ox waltiet all that brilliant throng, ‘ ‘ 
© strange and marvellous affair of the appearance of the “ Sampford ghost” occu- | His fix’d and final home, from fleshly thraldom freed 

mee om amused him—for to him, indeed, he then terrified and wondering world of -——~ 

Call etons and blockheads owed all their superstitious (laughable) amazement! | Paris, Dec. 20, Anno 1834. 
20 1 was the constructor of that playful cobweb to catch tlies! and it was not be- * To the Editor, &c :— Hotel Meunice. 

che: was himself consulted as to the nature of the “ ghost”—cunsulted in his sacred | You will herewith receive for publication, the memorable “ last words” of the late 

e. racter as priest, and was heard by the present editor and proprietor of the Tuunton | Rev. C. C. Colton, who in his latter days of human misery and mental wretched- 

the *, r (who afterwards issued a very clever pamphlet, which led to the discovery of _ ness, was abundantly cautious of his literary fame; invariably speaking of himself 

— retblesome gobiin of Sampford”), to remark, that “ the ghost must certainly be | in no other character—but as the Author of Lacon, Allpersonal and literary friends 

} mb er than a very learned one, since it uttered, to the astonishment of the learned | here, obeyed his desire in that respect ; and to this day they speak of our unfortunate 

on or, netonly Latin, but Greek, and so on”—that the ** diabolical cheat” was found | and misguided countryman and consummate scholar, as the Author of Lacon—only. 

orcibly reminds us of the almost certain fate of distinguished 


Ord, 


1.H.C, 


These laudable and Christian intentions, how- | 


Mr. Colton | 


His Lacon alone attests the depth | lowing morning, however, the report of a pistol was heard, which had been | 


| the tribe are held by the higher castes as serfs, and are not instructed ; but with 
— if I may use the expression—the aristocracy of them it is very different, and 
their creed I have adopted.” 
‘IT should wish to hear their creed,” replied I. 
“Hear it then. Original sin commenced in heaven—when the angels rebelled 
| against their God—not on earth.” 

‘‘T will grant that sin originated first in heaven.” 

‘Do you think that a great, a good God, ever created any being for its de- 
struction and eternal misery, much less an angel? Did he not foresee their re- 
bellion?” 
| ‘J grant it.” 

“This world was not peopled with the image of God until after the fall of the 

| angels: it had its living beings, its monsters perhaps, but not a race of men with 
eternal souls. But it was peopled, as we see it now is, to enable the legions of 

| angels who fell to return to their former happy state—as a pilgrimage by which 
| they might obtain their pardons, and resume their seats in heaven. Nota child 





| is born, but the soul of some fallen cherub enters into the body to work out ite 
| salvation. Many do, many do not, and then they have their task to recommence 
| anew ; for the spirit once created is immortal, and cannot be destroyed ; and the 
Almighty is all goodness, and would ever pardon.” 

“Then you suppose there is no such thing as eternal punishment?” 

“Eternal '—no. Punishment there is, but not eternal. When the legions of 
| angels fell, some were not se perverse as others: they soon re-obtained their 
seats, even when, as children, having passed through the slight ordeal, they 
| have been summoned back to heaven; but others who, from their infancy, show 
how bad were their natures, have many pilgrimages to perform before they can 
be purified. ‘This is, in itself, a punishment. What other punishment they in- 
cur between their pilgrimages we know not ; but this is certain, that no one waa 
created to be punished eternally.” 

“ But all this is but assertion,” replied I ; “‘ where are your proofs? 

“In the Bible ; some day or another I will show them to you; but now we 
are at the camp, and I am anxieus to embrace Nattée.” ie 

I thought for some time upon this singular creed ; one, in itself, not militating 
against religion, but at the same time I could not call to mind any passages by 
which it could be supported. Still the idea was beautiful, and 1 dwelt upon it 
with pleasure. I have before observed, and indeed the reader must have gathered 
from my narrative, that Melchior was no common personage. Every day:did I 
| become more partial to him, and more pleased with our erratic life. Whatscre- 
ples I had at first gradually wore away ; the time passed quickly, and although I 
would occasionally ca!l to mind the original object of my setting forth, | would 
satisfy myself by the reflection, that there was yet sufficient time. Little Fleta 
was how my constant companion when in the camp, and I amused myself with 
teaching her to write and read. 

“« Japhet,” said ‘Timothy te me one day, as we were cutting hazel broach 
wood in the forest, “I don’t see that you get on very fast in your search after 
your father.” 

“No, Tim, I do not; but I am gaining a knowledge of the world which will he 
be very usefal to me when I recommence the search; and what is more, I am 
saving a great deal of money to enable me to prosecute it.” 

‘© What did Melchior give you after we left?” 

“ Twenty guineas, which, with what I had before, makes more than fifty.” 

“ And he gave me ten, which makes twenty, with what I had before. Seventy 
pounds is a large sum.” 


” 





A Iy Dut ‘ “ Yes. bu t, Tim. y : . Besi T cannot 
n the forthcoming life of this remarkable man, which will be edited by a lite- | I may, perhaps, in this — be permitted to remark, that the life, and death of thes Yes, but soon spent, Tim. We must work alittle longer. Besides, 


Pre a yas of our acquaintance, hundreds of the most remarkable facts will be | unaccountable person, 
oan with accuracy and truth, and which will not only amuse, but enliven the | abilities; namely, that ale i Ss 
“ Superior wit to madness is alliod.” 


leave that little girl—she was never intended for a rope dancer.” 
| «7 am glad to hear you say that, Japhet, for I feel as you do—she shall share 
| our fortunes.” 


42 


“ A glorious prospect truly,” replied I, laughing ; 


Che Atoiont. 


—_—— 
“ but never mind, it would | benefit of this plaister ; tell your case to those who are present, and mind you 


February 7%, 


Melchior returned to Nattée, and recommenced a conversation with her, while 
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kine, Mi 
I hastened to Fleta. i 
ini ere. But how are we to manage that?” ( tell the truth.” - j ‘ no anil 
a poy ‘ore: yal is time enough to think about it when we in-| Hereupon Timothy stepped forward. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, upon my ho- + wowed = — bend the camp is about te be broken up, and Melehinr nloss 
tend io quit our present occupation.” : ; nour, about three weeks back I feil off the scaffold, broke my back bone into three —_ i ee - eee sled pn cit eacitten, © Cimasilibe iney temeeeaall “Th 
“ Well, I understand from Melchior that we are to start in a few days?” pieces, and was carried off os ay who pares at me, er told 4 people Timothy ila — you and — 
‘« What is it to be, Japhet?” ‘to take measure for my coffin. ‘The great doctor was not there at the ’ aa. ; is requisit 
“ Ont pw shal be at elie are to cure all diseases under the san. To- | having been sent for to consult with the king’s physicians upon the queen’s case, " pe te cout at he. ‘oe = ‘aan in the face with = on 
morrow we commence making pills, so we may think ourselves with Mr. Copha- | of Cophagus, or intermitting mortification of the great toe ; but fortunately, just ; s hag = : emer + ann cn Bhan Aen ys a4 poate in — her work, | 
gus again.” j : as they were putting me into a shell, my master came back, and iunmediately | on rine yes. - y : ’ coun. and - 
“ Well, I do think we shall have some fun : on t ogee } i make applying his sovereign plaister to my back, in five days I was able to sit up, and hes ot yon do net wich it, Peta: as long se f con euppert you 1 willie: ne 
me take my own pills to prove their good qualities—that will be no joke. q in ten days I returned to my duty. | ie. if 1a like to li Ath - ference to Melchior.” 
“ forthat. What else is the fool good for?” “ Are you quite well now, Dionysius?” | Is, U you would, like to live with me in preve ; doors, t 
O no, Nam is kept on purpose : 3 — a ‘ a “If I would like, Japhet; you must know I would like—who has been Nee 
The next week was employed as we anticipated. Boxes of pills of every “ Quite weil, air, and my back is like a whalebone.” | neaeenien Lowy oon Ti dung tem 80 cold. ; 
size, neatly labelled, bottles of various mixtures, chiefly stimulants, were corked “Try it.” | rm will <g Fleta : but on poche nage you promise to be guided by me the oe 
and packed up. Powders of any ove put - pny but, at oy ae ng randy ae ee —— = backward, walked | iat an ae hat I wish” . mee a 
here was nothing hurtful in then. All was ready, and accompamed by Num | across the stage on his hands, and tumbled in every direction. aa eo : aps 
(Jumbo and Fleta being left at home) we set off, Melchior, assuming the dress in « You see, Senden en, I'm quite well now, and nA I have said, I assure you, To do peng ong w a > ho cea gle that I have, Japhet—so I may -" 
which we had first met him in the wagon, and altering his appearance so com- | on my honour, to be a fact.” : safely ae . 44 as «s ap ted if: but Melchior tells me that h felt nm 
pletely, that he would have been taken for at least sixty years old. We now) «hope you'll allow that to be a very pretty cure,” said the doctor, appealing x That | ge ae poy ak ano _* . oot this ex« 
travelled on foot with our dresses in bundles, each carrying his own, except Num, | to the audience ; “and I hardly need say, that for strains, bruises, contusions, | tte quit the ne! ee ‘tf . ettiin tani Americ 
who was loaded like a pack-horse, and made sore lamentations: ‘ Can't you | wrenches, and dislocations, this plaister is infallible ; and I will surprise you more | Fleta looked rounc to ascertain i ony one was near us, a n @ low tone tightly 
~get ye eS ” said, ‘I understand their language, Japhet, that is, a great deal of it, although neip! 
carry some of this! by telling you, that I can sell it for eight-pence a sheet. ’ : : 7 oft! f pnncip 
r) - : Roa gare : Bae has o, ps =" J : p they do not think so, and I overheard what the gipsy said in part, although he the bod 
4 No,’ replied Wa 2 is your own luggage; every wig 0 ef = The plaister went off rapidly, and was soon expended. ‘The doctor wenton| 9°) 1.6 distance. He asked for Melchior; and when Nattée wanted » eae 
Pet ell, I never felt my spangled dress so heavy before. nere we pg ie ating Pep rag Dore “e erp gy af i know what he wanted, he answered that, ‘he was dead ;’ then Nattée covered npidly 
“Only a little way,” replied Timothy, ‘and then you wil! have nothing more | doctor, és pee bid ae farewell for this evening.” a ’ tt ae I could not hear all the reet, but there was something about a 
to do.” ‘ ; ‘I’m glad of that,” said ‘Timothy, “ for now | mean to sell my own medicine.” H ‘ dead. Had then Melchior committed murder, and was obliged to 4 
*[T don’t know that. When master puts on that dress, I have to swallow lit-| ay siinine Me. Dienveine ' : by that 2?” e€ was ar Had then Me -_ m ° . y jneauti 
Ue things till I’m sick.” Pa [ptm : pon ry pe mtaidel a ven contriving, which | the eoumry 1 This pei peared " yo 2A veel mre an —— a ee same St 
“Tt’s all good for your health, Num.” ine eoctnaian remedy.” . the facis in my peserenten 3 and m cou re ie rs - p : —e frost-bu 
“Tm very well, I thank’e,” replied the poor fellow; “but I’m very hot and re Remedy, ais. for what 1” of deceit ee ” rari | on tor epee eoeerpesagen: atl ga st wiyec A ing biting ¥ 
very tired.” “ Why, it’s a powder to kill fleas, and what's inore, it’s just as infallible as your | |" Melchior's conduct whic re ; ne wipie na deali oh ta ae mys cars, © 
Fortunately for poor Num, we were not far from the market town at which | ,.. ’ : he was kind, generous, and uprig a 1s priva ‘el Tat ioe a se 1 x points bilten, | 
we intended to open our campaign, which we did the next morning by Num and “ Have you, indeed; and pray, sir, how did you hit upon the invention 1” proved that he had a good heart. € beer oor ‘ = saa @ syd 4 bese cer- and the 
Timothy sallying forth, the former with a large trumpet in his hand, and the lat- “ Sir, I esuniand it in my sleep ee accident ; but I have proved it, and I will tain, professionally he would — any body, ma Pag toma _ Ary + rs onesty ; observ 
ter riding on a donkey. On their arrival at the market-place, Num commenced say, if properly administered, it is quite as infallible as any of yours. Ladies and but, in his private a iets’ roe a y a »a . : ~ e op rest of 
blowing it with all his might, while Timothy, in his spangled dress, as soon as gentlemen I pledge you my honour that it will have the effect desired, and all I tion of the py pre Pays to fe 6 ne ame "4 i Peet tol utter sl 
they had collected a crowd, stood upon his saddle and harangued the people as | (4). j, sixpence a powder.” me a lie, yong * ‘chi discover. was pang Mh thy a "little a vA = nose, 9 
follows :— (6 ies feeee be is 00 be weed, ale f” mind, when _ lor again came up to ge an pay. e oe go withou 
“*Gentlemen and ladies—I have the honour to announce to you the arrival in “ Used—why, like all ethos powders ; but I won't give the directions till I have away, he said, Japhet, I have resolve to grant your request with respect to dared t 
this town of the celebrated Doctor Appallacheosmocommetico, who has travelled | <iq some : promising set gh my method does not succeed, to return the Fleta, but it must be on conditions. om, in 
further than the sun and faster than acomet. He hath visited every part of the | money.” : ‘ a ve Let me pag em hci lat pe ith dace 
globe. He has smoked the calumet with the Indians of North America—he “ Well, that is fair, Mr. Dionysius; and I will take care that you keep your First, then, apart, as you always De. en necge' ‘oll con rey bin me, and a | 
has hunted with the Araucas in the South—galloped on white horses over the bargain. Will any body purchase the fool’s powder for killing fleas.” tell me honey what are your pyre ong 0 you mp = 9 ow up the profession It mw 
plains of Mexico, and rubbed noses with the Esquimaux. He hath used the} yes | will.” replied a man on the broad grin, “ here’s sixpence. Now, then, which you learnt umler me, or what do you rere 1 = —— ! stacle 
chopsticks with the Chinese, swung the Cherok pooga with the Hindoos, and | fy), on atm Sanne tt” , ‘ Honestly, then, ae 1 do not ao aa ow apt t profession, uniess the cul 
pulled the nose of the Great Cham of Tartary. He hath visited and been re- “Use it,” said ‘Timothy, putting the sixpence in his pocket; I'll explain to driven to it by oy. intend nad 4 my ney Renn nih eth oad Joy anc 
ceived in every court of Europe: danced on the ice of the Neva with the Rus- io, + Ton sonat Grat pe aN sen Boo. hake is so tight between the fore finger | And if qeiven, to it by necessity, do you —_ a a 8 ai : y indulge 
sians—led the mazurka with the Poles—waltzed with the Germans—tarantulaed and thumb as to force him to open his mouth; when his mouth is open you must | her acquirements? In short, do you mean "4 te * wy we ihe done summe 
with the Italians—fandangoed with the Spanish—and quadrilled with the French. put a very little of this powder into it, and it will kill him directly.” | tion, to make the most of nee, to let her sink, when she arrives a age is got | 
He hath explored every mine in the universe, walked through every town on the “Why, when | ieee sek Mien ie tiaks on eae See T may as well kill him , women, into vice and misery ! sae Maishinn: it ste ict act of i mence: 
peg: oe ga amd mountain in the — ascended Mont Blanc, walked | myself.” ; vy ce | ju Wako i evel ine tee obliged * follow io ts saan — 
own the Andes, and run upthe Pyrenees. He has been into every voleano in] “« Vey , , ay. if vou prefer it: ay hy tomy . he pes ket annie 2 ‘ 
the globe, and descending by Vesuvius has been thrown up by Stromboli. He BG nade ve a pee = 7 jap ented y = 4 pen, pene sion, 1 will not allow Fleta so to do. I would a neg — - were = py grave. —and 
has lived more than a thousand years, and is still in the flower of his youth. He , aie eeaaheeen re pra dash sik csithe cones tah beidiietiens Timothy kept It is to rescue her from that very vice end <n it ms 4 aol ron oC 8 Meny festive 
has had eee “oe sets of teeth one after another, and expects a | jis sixpence and our ¢ shibition for this day ended, very much to the satisfaction |” eg ee eH oe en ae ees a 
new set next Christmas. is whole life has been spent in the service of man- | ,¢ er aliases Kae Din) tailors athens ‘ fore i at ns i ¥ : ; sol 
kind, and in doing good to his fellow-creatures; and having the experience of pel grees * oe ogc: ms prs Gh —— ra itiees “Yes, upon my honour. I love ~~" pe _ Pe pe rag — indulging beings 
more than a thousand years, he cures more than a thousand diseases. Gentle- | and sixpences on eatiaiinn handle wenaths the odd shillings in thee eoenent: eo wel the hope that in Ee father, hy c ia pepe pete ; niences 
men, the wondertul doctor will present himself before you this evening, and will | 534 down to supper with pater tan Phat of a good harvest, and so it proved. We Melchior bit his lips. here is ad are . woop ore - Quebec 
then tell what his remedies are good for, so that you may pick and choose ac- stayed four days at this town and then proceeded onwards when the like success phet, waieh &, Gas Sp 0 Sneton pays I pee -¥ 4 png ee nese ge Tra 
cording to your several complaints. Ladies, the wonderful doctor can greatly as- | attended us Timothy and I being obliged to sit up nearly the whole night tolabel oo Seen 90 aenoees where oe a a a caager 
sist you: he has secrets by which you may have a family if you should so wish | anq roll up pills and mix medicines which we did in a very scientific manner. runes prey: 9 — — ise: but Melchi have tak engulfe 
—philters to make husbands constant, and salve to make them blind—cosmetics | Nor was it always that Melchior presided sy he would very often tell his audience “To that I give my cheerful promise , but — ulor, you appear to have taken, until tl 
to remove pimples and restore to youth and beauty, and powders to keep children that business required his attendance « leowhere to visit the sick, and that he left all at chen, 6 ReanyS Vere this little oun t } : neral, 1 
from squalling. Sound the trumpet, Philotas ; sound, and let every body know | the explanation of his medicines and their properties to his upil who was far iy seedy eng lpe ghang —— oe = Cee ye ee aenees 
that the wonderful Doctor Appallacheosmocommetico has vouchsafed to stop | adyanced in knowledge. With my prepossesing pontine 5 ede e great = og why and the wherefore. ill you accept of funds for her ice, se 
here and confer his blessings upon the inhabitants of this town.” Hereupon | .¢, EE a EAL. aT ‘ } alf s , - Sategentoh : emerge 
Num again blew the trumpet tlhe was black nthe ace and Tumothy dropping | remus eaPecall among the laden, and ‘Timothy exered himeell 9 much | "Not without necessity compels me: and then T should be gla tofind, whee IB rang 
en his donkey, rode away to other parts of the town, where he repeated his | pig earnings—eo much so, that at last he only en 4 weer pretended that he I can no longer help her, that you “¢ still “4 friend.” . ita allowe 
grandiloquent announcement, followed, as may be supposed, by a numerous cor- | was go importuned to visit sick persons, that he could stay no longer, and then matin, Cus on8 Sie see es TT rahi hn sng Soe : as howev 
ege of Wttle ragged boys. leave us, after the first half hour, to carry on the business for him. : After six aye 7 : rg ge — _—e ae PRS one am, ae ateeng' 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, Melchior made his appearance in the | weeks of uninterrupted success, we returned to the camp, which, as usual, was t "oe — : — e a wh = Pe ae en floats | 
market-place, attended by me, dressed as a German student, ‘Timothy and Num | not very far off. " os "y oe t ad oo cies ta assed, and was about rd take place loosen 
in their costumes. A stage had been already prepared, and the populace had Melchior’s profits had been much more than he anticipated, and he was very - “ We. Jenhet I patie Amen = not dislike our present life Lan I am met ae 
Tao vat oom 2 more with the intention of laughing than of making purchases. | jijeral to Timothy and me; indeed, he looked upon me as his right hand, and sorry to change it; but what are we to do?” : Sees 
he various packets were opened and arranged in front of the platform, I stand- | }ecaine more intimate and attached every day. We were of course delightedto; «That remains to be considered ; we have a good stock of money, fortunate- being } 
ing on one side of Melchior, Timothy on the other, and Num with his trumpet, | return to the camp, after our excursion. ‘There was so much continual bustle | | iw t heaband it till we fad whet can be dene.” vol 
ery ot on by one of the scaffold poles at the corner. 5 and excitement in our peculiar profession, that a little quiet was delightful ; and ‘ We sonh ene frocennyt sunnier for the last tine, Melchior telling us that he Pras 
Sound the trumpet, Philotas,” said Melchior, taking off his three-cornered | | never felt more happy than when Fleta threw herself into my arms, and Nattée | had determined to set off the next day. Nattée looked very melancholy, but re- also gr 
— oe oe bes nn _ —* at every blast.“ Pray, Mr. Fool, do | came forward with her usual dignity and grace, but with more than usual conde- | signed ; on the contrary, little Fleta was so overjoyed, that her face, generally % the lak 
we I’m sure I don't know,” reptiog Nom, opening his goggle eyes poem ve ay a ap peng ae tien es ‘It pe 8 wes y te mournful, was ee with rt he — = ae ma. h i Pepe gar the cra 
“Do you know, Mr. Dionysius ?” , i » OF p fat 1 felt. was our sojourn for a) to see her so happy. ‘The whole of the people in the 7 ad retired, - the bre 
“Yes, sir, I can guess.” e . more. ’ os ow ~ oy ey - te oe me in =~ tent. saat aaa dpe 
“ Explai ‘ adi 2, 3 ‘e had been more that a year exercising our talents in this lucrative manner, sleep; 1 was thinking and revolving in my mind my p ; gallop, 
waa” then, to the gentlemén and ladies who have honoured us with their when one day, as I was sitting at the entrance of the tent, with a book in my | sitting, or rather lying down, for I was leaning oa my elbow, at a short distance the lak 
“ Because, sir, trumpets are always sounded before great conquerors.” hand, out of which Fleta was reading to me, a gipsy not belonging to our gang from the tents. ‘The night was dark but clear, and the stars were — | 
“Very true, sir; but how am Ia great conqueror t” made his appearance. He was covered with dust, and the dew drops hanging on had been watching them, and I thought upon Melchior’s ideas of oe PASS 
“You have conquered death, sir; and he’s a very rum customer to have to | his dark forehead proved that he had travelled fast. He addressed Nattée, who | dwelling on the futile wish that I could read mine, when S peretees Se 
deal with.” was standing by, in their own language, which I did not understand; but I | proach of Nattée. ; ; ‘ . Matr 
“ Dionysius, you have answered well, and shall have some bullock's liver for perceived that he asked for Melchior. After an exchange of a few sentences, ** Japhet, nid ahe, “you are to take the little girl with you 1 find—will you dilectic 
your supper—don’t forget to remind me, in case I forget it.” Nattée expressed astonishment and alarm, and put her hands over her face, re- | be careful of her? for it would be on my conscience if she were left to the mer- and te 
“No, that I won't, sir,” replied Timothy, rubbing his stomach, as if delighted moved them as quicklyas if derogatory in her to show emotion, and then remain- | CY of the world. She departs rejsicing, let her joy not end in tears. — I depart use tell 
with the idea. ™ ed in deep thought. Perceiving Melchior approaching, the gipsy hastened to | sorrowing. I leave my people, my kin, my habits, and customs, my influence, all is or 
“« Ladies and gentlemen,” said Melchior to the audience, who were on the him, and they were soon in animated conversation. In ten minutes it was over : all—but it must be so, it is my destiny. She is 2 good child, Japhet—promix victims 
broad grin, “I see your mouths are all open, and are waiting for the pills; but be the gipsy went to the running brook, washed his face, took a large draught of | me that you will be a friend to her—and give her tT" — whe a the oth 
not too impatient—I cannot part with my medicines unless you have diseases | ‘Yet and then hastened away and was soon out of sight. St ee ee + on rae age havi _ Mr. 
which require their aid; and I should, indeed, be a sorry doctor, if I prescribed Melchior, who had watched the departure of the gipsy, slowly approached us. do not let Metabias eve in your possssmen; be may net & a od arene ar meclinat 
without knowing your complaints. Est neutrale genus signans rem non dnima- | | observed him and Nattée, as they met, as I was certain that something impor- it Nt agi I took =e _ of paper containing the GeUSEER, GRE Devens pera about f 
tum, says Herodotus, which in English means, what is one man’s meat is another | t#nt had taken place. Melchior fixed his eyes upon Nattée—she looked at him all she required, = This Bc the last—yos—the very last time that I may bebo socks— 
man’s poison; and further, he adds, Ut jecur, ué onus, put ut occiput, which is mournfully—folded her arms, and made a slight bow aaif in submission, and ina this scene, : continued Nattéee, aan cao th gramme the ne ae = hooked 
as much as to say, that what agrees with one temperament, will be injurious to | !ow voice, quoted from the Scriptures, “* Whither thou geest, I will go—thy erate browsing . Be it so; Japhet, good night, oe A ay daened =—s oravat 
another. Caution, therefore, becomes very necessary in the use of medicine ; | People shall be my people, and thy God my God.” He then walked away with turned away and entered her tent ; and soon afterwards ollowed her example Charle 
and my reputation depends upon my not permitting any one to take what is not | her: they sat down apart, and were in earnest conversation for more than an ake nent dap, Miakeliier was . co ir ar nee pegs eonge was w 
good for him. And now, iny very dear friends, I will first beg you to observe the | hour. ed in two sinall bundles. He addressed the people belonging to the me Pa small. 
peculiar qualities of the contents of this little phial. You obserse, that there is * Japhet,” said Melchior to me, “‘ after he had quitted his wife, “what I am enter a angeage. Nattée Gid the ome and the whole of them —. he ran 
not more than sixty drops in it, yet will these sixty drops add ten years to a man’s | about te tell you will surprise you. 1 have trusted you with all I dare trust any nend. rhe tents, furniture, and the greatest part of his other property _ aS an | 
hfe—for it will cure him of almost as many diseases. In the first place, are any | one, but there are some secrets in every man’s life which had better be reserved wane awe Geom. fusine and rem wee Sate aney OS OND 62 Te principal wound 
7j . ‘ sy’ whi . ‘d Gal 4 uf nega. iy ; , . ‘Timothy, Fleta, and I, were also ready, and intended to quit at the sae M 
rs ech yt _ - pcg = dropsy, oo as the celebrated Galen hath | for himself and her who is bound to him by solemn ties. We must now part. fies es Melchior and his wie ted ‘a 
eclared, may be divided into three parts, the ascrles, the anasarca, and the | In a few days this camp will be broken up, and these people will join some other} — 4, 7.3.5 9) <0; , . caer 
tympaniles, The diagnostics of this disease are, swelling of the abdomen or | division of the tribe. Por me, you will be me no ais. Pack hap to explain, Japhet, ain Matchior, “ ory he bye uaa nog sy haggdh ma had ne 
res pe as of here pg Ny of appetite, and a teazing cough. I say, | for I cannot.” pepe gay ho hooage eee a aoe” Timothy keep but one purse, theme, 
ave any of you this disease? None. Then ! thank Heaven that you are not “And Nattée,” said I. ‘ tg Rowe Mise Key the sut 
6» afflicted. | Will follow ‘my fortunes, whatever they may be—you will see her no more.” We shook hands with Nattée and Melchior. Fieta went up to the forme, “prang 
“The next disease it is good for, is the peripneumonia, or inflamation on the “For myself I care not, Melchior; the world is before me, and remain with and crossing her arms, bent her head. Nattée kissed the child, and led her # was co 
lunga—the diagnostics or symptoms of which are, a small pulse, swelling of the | the gipsies without you [ will not: but answer me one question—what is to be- Melchior. He stooped down, kissed her on the forehead, and I perceived pa on the 
eyes, and redness of the face. Say, have any of you these symptoms—ifso, you | come of little Fleta? Is she to remain with the tribe, to which she does not of strong compressed emotion as he did so. Our intended routes lay in a duller with « 
have thedisease. Noone. I thank Heaven that you are none of you so afflicted. | belong, or does she go with you?” ent direction, and when both parties had arrived to either — the ws under | 
“It is also a sovercign remedy for the diarrhea, the diagnostics of which, are Melchior hesitated. “I hardly can anewer—but what consequence can the sot Saab herd ; yd : od orem = a ‘ie 8 “W 
faintness, frequent gripings, rumbling in the bowels, cold sweats, and spasm.” welfare of a suldier’s brat be to you ?” 23 ee eee wend egret alice “a gu ; door di 
Here one man came forward and complained of frequent gripings—another of ‘ Hy vgn tn oh — ae a ~~ ep ng to (To be «. 5 wan 
rumbling in the bowels, tw . sweats nat child, and could no ar that she should remain here; | am sure that you 2 
“ ~ ; m4 we ror 5 saree yA deceived me in what you stated, for the child remembers, and has told me, ps MARTIN’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES Hg any 
It is well. OT thank Heaven that I am here to administer to you myself! | € her inf hicl " ; ; H ; : ; h f ite matter “T 
for what says Hippocrates? Relotinwm cum antecedente concordat, which means ning tear: oo Meter = ap thet she is of no mean family, and that she a ery been sufficiently noticed, with guy 0 Oe eS be 
: ' “ge ’ means, | has been stolen from her friends. the order of its arrangement, the mode of its execution, and the general characte deliver 
that remedies quickly applied, kill the disease in its birth. Here, my friends, “ Indeed, is h , ™» : rae ‘ , oe phe oe : British eesion! “D 
take it—take it—pay me only one shilling, and be thankful. When you go to| wt, Nowe ee. good?”’ replied Melchior, firmly closing his teeth. of the author's capabilities. This Third Volume contains the British posses - Pe 
rest, fail wot to offer up your prayers. It is also.a sovereign remedy for the dread- To Nattée or to me she has never hinted so much. in North America, and embraces accounts of the two Canadas, Nova me ; t hi 
ful chiragra or gout. 1 cured the whole corporation of city aldermen last week “* That is — probable ; but stolen child she is, Melchior, and she must not} Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfound “ a 
by their taking three bottles each, and they presented me with the freedom of ane open ” The statistics are ampler, the maps more numerous, more detailed, and pana) rt 
the city of London, in a gold box, which I am sorry that I have forgotten to aa ye : ' ly more exact, than those in the former volumes: and from the ncn “ 
bring with me. Now the chiragra way be Gite’ the severel varistics Yes; must not, Melchior; when you quit the tnbe, you will no longer have emigration now tending thitherward, the information possesses to the gene oe he . 
Gonagra, when it attacks the kneco—chiragra, if in the hande—onagra. if in the any power, hor can you have any interest about her. She shall then choose—if | of the world a greater practical value. We will take a few extracts from se “. | 
elbow—omagra, if in the shoulder, and lumbago if in the back. All iieee = she will come with me, I will take her, and nothing shall prevent me ; and in so | less grave matter. F . med 
Varieties of gout, and for «| these the contents of this little bottle isa sovereign doing | <> you en Seeriins, nee £0 T ewreree th my Soy.” A CANADIAN WINTER. ; f an 
vemedy ; and, observe, it will beep tee over. Twenty youre hence, when of- * How do you know that’ { may have my secret reasons against it."’ “ As the winter comes on, one snow-storm succeeds anther till the whole facé - Q 
flicted in your old age—and the time will come, my goed poenlo—sen may tebe ** Surely you can have no interest in a soldier's brat, Melchior?” of the country is changed, every particle of ground 1s covered, the streets or - ma 
down this little phial from the shelf, and bless the hour in which you spent your Melchior appeared confused and annoyed. ‘She is no soldier’s brat; I ac- remaining visible, while even the progress of the mighty river St. a a ai 
shilling ; for as Eusebius declares, * Verbum personale concordat cum nominitaso knowledge, Japhet, that the child was stolen; but you must pot, therefore, itiply | arrested in its course ; everywhere, in fact, the chilling grasp of winter is - ; W 
which is as much as to say, the active will grow old, and euffer from pains in that the child was stolen by me or my wife.” and every precaution is taken by man to resist its benumbing effects. an* . aa . 
their limbs. Who, then, has pains in his limbs, or umbago ! Who, indeed “I never accused you, or thought you capable of it; and that is the reason | feathered tribes take the alarm ; even the hardy crow retreats, and few quadré tak 
can say that he will not have them?” ‘ ; : . tty am rhe surprised at the interest nee in her. If she prefers to go | peds are to be seen ; om = the bear, —e in @ torpid state, and others, - 

, =e with you, I have no more to say, butif not I claim her; and if she consents, | like the hare, changing their colour to a pure white. : 
Bee hme ep ahead yg —— — rd who will resist your interference.” : P “ From Quebec toM ontreal the St. Lawrence ceases tobe navigable, and ora stoita 
disposed of, and the doctor was oblig ed 1° suetion Gi te ‘te a P he 8 ter Japhet,” replied Melchior, after a pause, ‘ we must not quarrel now that we | a8 a road for the sleighs and carrioles. Instead of the variety which — a ao 
have some more of this invaluable medicine ready. are about to part. I will give you an answer in half an hour.” summer presents in tracing the course of noble rivers, the fall of beautiful ¢ 4 Re 
tn Ladies and gentlemen, I shal! now offer to eaee notice a valvable plzister, the *w friend Rigdum F = ona pt nn Prenn —  tage oe whisk 

j ; : . . ’ @ assure our frien igdum F ide , : : . 
ects of which are miraculous. Dionysius, come hither, you have felt the | before his “* Comic Almenne” come ne Wen eken oe a — of the ripening corn, the whistle of the ploughboy, aud the lowing of the When 
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kine, nothing is now to be seen but one continued solid plain ; no rivers, no ships, | 
- animals—all one indizcriminate plain of snow, the average depth of which | 
nloss where accumulated by snow-storms or drifts) is about thirty inches. 

«The dress of the Canadian now undergoes a complete change ; the hat and | 
bonnet rouge are thrown aside, and fur caps, fur cloaks, fur gloves, are put in 
requisition, with worsted hose over as well as under boots: those who take exer- | 
cise on foot use snow-shoes, or mocassins, whieh are made of a kind of net- | 
work, fixed on a frame, and shaped like a boy’s paper-kite, about two feet long | 
aad eighteen inches broad ; these cover so much of the surface of the snow that | 
the wearer sinks but a very few inches, even when the snow is softest. | 

« While the external weather is guarded against by the Canadians when out of | 
doors, their habitations are also secured against the destructive power of intense 
cold. ‘The walls of the house are usually plastered on the outside, to preserve 
the stones from moisture, which, if acted on by the frost, is liable to split them ; 
and the apartments are heated with stoves, which keeps the temperature at a 
higher and more uniform rate than our English fireplaces will. 

« And here it may be observed, that the result of intense cold (such as is 
felt in Canada) is, if not guarded against, similar to that of intense heat; with | 
this exception, that it is easier to guard against the effects of the one in North 
America than the other in India. A cold iron during a Canadian winter, when 
tightly grasped, blisters and burns with nearly equal facility to a hot iron. The 
onaciple, in both instances, is alike; in the former, the caloric or vital heat of 
the body passes so rapidly from the hand into the cold iron as to destroy the con- 
tinuous and organic structure of the part; in the latter, the caloric passes so 
rapidly from the hot iron ¢xto the hand as to produce the same effect—heat, m 
both cases, being the cause ; its passing info the body from the iron, or into the 
iron from the body, being equally injurious to vitality. From a similar cause, the 
incautious traveller in Canada is urnt in the face by a very cold wind, with the 
same sensations as When exposed to the blast of an Eastern sirocco. ‘The term 
frost-intten is the effect produced by extreme cold, when accompanied by a sharp 
‘biting wind. At this period persons are liable to have the nose, toes, fingers, 
ears, or those parts where the circulation of the blood is scanty and slow, frost- | 
bitten, without their own feelings informing them of the presence of the enemy, | 
and the knowledge of such being first discovered by a passing individual, who | 
observes the nose (for instance, if frost-bitten) becoming quite white, while the | 
rest of the face is very red. In such a predicament it is at first startling to see an | 
utter stranger running up to a traveller with a handful of snow, calling out * Your 
nose, Sit; your nose is frost-bitten;” and, waiving further ceremony, rubbing 
without mercy at your proboscis—it being the first time that any one had ever 
dared to tweak and twinge that honourary vulnerable part. If snow be well rubbed | 
én, in due time, there is a probability of saving the most prominent feature in the | 
face; if not, or if heat be applied, not only is the skin destroyed, but the nose | 
and a great part of the adjacent surface is irrecoverably lost. * * * * 

It must not, however, be supposed that the severity of the winter is any ob- | 
stacle to out-door amusements, though it stops the navigation of the rivers and | 
the cultivation of the soil; on the contrary, winter in Canada is the season of 
joy and pleasure, the cares of business are laid aside, and all classes and ranks 
indulge in a general carnival, as some amends for the toil undergone during the 
summer months. ‘The sleigh or carriole of the humble /ad:tan, or proud seigneur, | 
js got ready all over the country; riding abroad on business or pleasure com- 
mences; visiting is in active play between friends, neighbours, and relatives, 
regular city and town balls, and irregular pic-nic country parties (where each 
guest brings his dish), are quite the rage ; and, after dining, dancing and supping 
—and dancing again, the wintry morning dawn is often ushered in while the | 
festive glee is yet at its height, and a violent snow-storm blockades the pic- | 
mekers util broad daylight enables them to carriole towards home, over the ice- | 
bound rivers and waves of snow, in all the enjoyment which the lightest-hearted | 
beings can be supposed capable of, and considering the hardships and inconve- 
neuces Of the moment asa zest to the more staid and fashionable rou/es of | 
Quebee and Montreal. 

Travelling over frozen rivers or lakes is, however, not unattended with real 
danger ; the sleigh, its horses, and passengers, being not unfrequently instantly | 
engulfed, and sucked beneath the ice, there being no warning of the danger | 
until the horses sink, dragging the carriole and its inmates after them. In ge- | 
neral, it is fortunate the weak or thin places are of no great extent ; and when | 
horses are found to be sinking, the passengers instantly leap out on the strong | 











SHE Avion. 


the absence of whiskey, he would not be averse to brandy. 
Tottle, lighting a flat candle very ostentatiously, and displaying an immense key, 


_ which belonged to the street door—but which, for the sake of appearances, oc- 


casionally did duty in an imaginary wine-cellar, left the room to intreat his land- 
lady to charge their glasses, and charge them in the bill. The application was 
successful—the spirits were speedily called ;—-not from “ the vasty deep,” but 
the adjacent wine-vaults. ‘The two short gentlemen mixed their grog; and 
then sat cosily down before the fire—a pair of shorts, airing themselves. 

“*'Tottle,” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons, “ you know my way—off-handed, open, 
say what I mean, and mean what I say, damn reserve, and can’t bear affectation. 
One is a bad domino which only hides what good-people have about ’em, with- 
out making the bad look better; and the other is much about the same thing as 
pinking a white cotton stocking to make it look like a silk one.—Now, listen to 
what I’m going to say.” 

Here the little gentleman paused, and took a long pull at his brandy-and-water. 
Mr. Watkins Tottle took a sip of his, stirred the fire, and assumed an air of 


' profound attention. 


‘It’s no use humming and ha’ing about the matter,” resumed the short gen- 
tleman.—* You want to get married—don’t you !” ‘ 

“Why "—replied Mr. Watkins Tottle, evasively; for he trembled violently, 
and felt a sudden tingling throughout his whole frame—‘ why—I should cer- 
tainly—at least, I thank, I should like it.” 

** Won't do,” said the short gentleman.—‘ Plain and free—or there’s an end 
of the matter. Do you want money?” 

* You know I do.” 

“ You admire the sex?” 

“T do.” 

“And you'd like to be married !” 

** Certainly.” 

“Then you shal) be —There’s an end of that.” And thus saying, Mr. Gabriel 
Parsons took a pitich of snuff, and mixed another glass. 

‘Let me entreat you to be more explanatory,” said Tottle.—* Really, as 
the party principally interested, I cannot consent to be disposed of in this way.” 

“T'll tell you,” replied Mr. Gabriel Parsons, warming with the subject, and 
the brandy-and-water.—“ I know a lady—she’s stopping with my wife now— 
who is just the thing for you.—Well-educated ; talks French; plays the piano ; 


| knows a good deal about flowers and shells—and all that sort of thing; and has 


five hundred a year, with an uncontrolled power of disposing of it by her last 
will and testament.” 

“I'll pay my addresses to her,” said Mr. Watkins Tottle.—* She isn’t very 
young—is she?” 

** Not very ; just the thing for you.—I’ve said that already.” 

“* What coloured hair has the lady ?” inquired Mr. Watkins Tottle. 

“*Egad! I hardly recollect,” replied Gabriel, with great coolness. 
haps I ought to have observed, at first, she wears a front.” 

“A what!” ejaculated Tottle. 

“ One of those things with curls along here,” said Parsons, drawing a straight 
line across his forehead, just over his eyes, in illustration of his meaning.—* I 
know the front’s black ; I can’t speak quite positively about her own hair; be- 


“ Per- 


, 


| cause, unless one walks behind her, and catches a glimpse of it under her bon- 


net, one seldom sees it; but I should say that it was rather lighter than the front 
—just a shade of a greyish tinge perhaps.” 

Mr. Watkins Tottle, looked as if he had certain misgivings of mind. Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons perceived it, and thought it would be safe to begin the next at- 
tack without delay. 


“Were you ever in love, Tottle?” he enquired. Mr. Watkins Tottle blush- 


ed up to the eyes, and down to the chin, and exhibited a most pleasing combina- | 


tion of colours, as he confessed the soft impeachment. 

**T suppose you popped the question more than once, when you were a young 
——. I beg your pardon—a younger—man,” said Parsons. 

* Never in my life,” replied his friend, apparently indignant at bemg suspected 
of suchanact. “ Never! the fact is, that I entertain, as you know, peculiar 
opinions on these subjects. I am not afraid of ladies, young or old—far from 
it; but I think that in compliance with the custom of the present day, they allow 
too much freedom of speech and manner to marriageable men. Now the fact 
is, that any thing like this easy freedom, I never could acquire; and as I am 


And Mr. Watkins ! 


Mrs. Gabriel Parsons received the visiters most graciously on the steps, and 
| preceded them to the drawing-room. On the sofa was seated a lady of very prim 
| appearance, and remarkably inanimate. She was just one of those persons at 
| whose age it is impossible to make any reasonable guess—her features might 
, have been remarkably pretty when she was younger, and they might always have 

presented the same appearance. Her complexion—with a slight trace of pow- 

der here and there—+was as clear as that of a well-made wax doll, and her 

face us expressive. She was handsomely dressed, and was winding up a gold 
| watch for effect. 

‘Miss Lillerton, my dear, this is our friend Mr. Watkins Tottle; a very old 
acquaintance | assure you,” said Mrs. Parsons, presenting the Strephon of Cecil- 
street, Strand. The lady rose, and made a deep curtsey; Mr. Watkins Tottle 
made a serio-comic bow. 

“ Splendid, majestic creature!” thought Watkins Tottle. She was his bean 
wdéal of a desirable female. 

Mr. Timson advanced, and Mr. Watkins Tottle began to hate him. Men 
generally discover a rival instinctively, and Mr. Watkins Tottle felt that his hate 
was deserved. 

“May I beg,” said the reverend gentleman—May I beg to call upon yoa, 
Miss Lillerton, for some trifling donation to my soup, coals, and blanket distribu- 
tion society ?” 

‘Put my name down for two sovereigns, if you please,” responded the auto- 
maton-like Miss Lillerton. 

“ You are truly charitable, madam,” said the Reverend Mr. Timson, “ and we 
know that charity will cover a multitude of sins. Let me beg you to understand 
that I do not say this from the supposition that you have many sins which require 
palliation ; believe me when I say that I never yet met any one who had fewer 
to atone for than Miss Lillerton. 

Something like a bad imitation of animation lighted up the lady’s face, as she 
| acknowledged the compliment. Watkins Tottle incurred the sin of wishing that 
the remains of the Reverend Charles Timson were quietly deposited in the 
churchyard of his curacy, wherever it might be. 

“Tl tell you what,” interrupted Parsons, who had just appeared with cleam 
hands, and a black coat, “its my private opinion Timson, that your ‘ distribution 
society’ is rather a humbug.” 

“You are so severe,” replied Timson, with a christian smile ;—he disliked 
Parsons, but liked his dinners. 

“So positively unjust,” said Miss Lillerton. 

“ Certainly,” observed Totile. ‘The lady looked up; her eyes met those of 
Mr. Watkins Tottle. She withdrew them in a sweet confusion, and Watkine 
| Tottle did the same—the confusion was mutual. 
| 





“Why,” urged Mr. Parsons, pursuing his objections, “ what on earth is the 
use of giving a man coals who has nothing to cook ; or giving him blankets whea 
he hasn’t a bed; or giving him soup, when he requires substantial food—like 

' sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. Why not give ’ema trifle of money, 
as Ido, when I think they deserve it, and let them purchase what they think bess. 
Why ?—because your subscribers would’nt see their names flourishing in print 
on the church-door—that’s the reason.” 

“Really, Mr. Parsons, I hope you don’t mean to insinuate that I wish. to see 
my name in print, on the church-door,” interrupted Miss Lillerton, indignantly. 

*T hope not,” said Mr. Watkins Tottle, putting in another word, and getting 
another glance. 

“Certainly not,” replied Parsons. “I dare say you wouldn't mind seeing it 
in writing though, in the church register-—eh ?” 

“Register! What register?’’ inquired the lady, gravely. 

“Why, the register of marriages, to be sure,” replied Parsons, chuckling at 
the sally, and glancing at Tottle. Mr. Watkins Tottle, thought he should have 
fainted for very shaime, and if is quite impossible to imagine what effect the joke 
| would have had upon the lady, if dinner had not been that moment announced. 
| Mr. Watkins Tottle with an unprecedented effort of gallantry, offered the tip of 
his little finger ; Miss Lillerton accepted it gracefully, with maiden modesty ; 
| and they proceeded in due state to the dinner table, where they were soon depo- 
sited side by side. The room was very snug, the dinner very good, and the little 
' party in tolerable spirits. The conversation became pretty general, and when 
| Mr. Watkins ‘Tottle had extracted one or two cold observations from his neigh- 
| bour, and taken wine with her, he began to acquire confidence rapidly. The 


| 
| 
} 





ice, seize the ropes which, with a running noose, are placed ready for such an | always afraid of going too far, 1 am generally, I dare say, considered formal and | cloth was removed ; Mrs. Gabricl Parsons drank four glasses of port, on the plea 
emergency on every sleigh-horse’s neck, and, by sheer pulling, the animal is ; cold.” 


| of her being a nurse just then, and Miss Lillerton took about the same number of 


strangled in order to save its life! ‘This is absolutely a fact. If the horse be | 
allowed to kick and struggle, it only serves to injure and sink him; as soon, | 
however, as the noose is drawn tight, his breathing is momentarily checked, | 


“T shoukln’t wonder if you were,” replied Parsons, gravely ; ‘ I shouldn't | sips, on the plea of her not wanting any at all. At length the ladies retired, tothe 


wonder. 
cacy of this lady’s ideas, greatly exceed your own. 


However, you'll be all right in this case ; for the strictness and deli- | great satisfaction of Mr. Gabriel Parsons, who had been coughing, and frowning at 
Lord bless you, why when | his wife, for half an hour previously—signals which Mrs. Parsons never happen- 


strangulation takes place, the animal becomes motionless, rises to the surface, | she came to our house, there was an old portrait of some man or other, with two | ed to observe, until she had been pressed to take her ordinary quantum, which,, 
floats on one side, and is then drawn out on the strong ice, when the noose being large black staring eyes, hanging up in her bed-room; she positively refused to | to avoid giving trouble, she always did at once. 


loosened, respiration recommences, and the horse is on his feet carrioling away 
again ina few minutcs as well as ever. This singular and almost incredible 
operation has been known to be performed two or three times a day on the same 
horse; and the Americans say that, like Irishmen, the animals are so used to 
beng hanged, that they think nothing about it. Often, however, horses, sleigh or | 


go to bed there till it was taken down, considering it decidedly improper.” 
‘*] think so too,” said Mr. Watkins Tottle; * certainly.” 


“And then the other night—never laughed so much in my life,” resumed Mr. | 
Gabriel Parsons ; “I had driven home in a strong easterly wind, and caught a ; 
Well; as Fanny—that’s Mrs. Parsons, you know—and | 


devil of a face-ache. 


| “What do you think of her?” enquired Mr. Gabriel Parsons of Watkins Tot- 
| tle, in an under tone. 

“T doat on her with enthusiasm already,” replied Mr. Watkins Tottle. 
“Gentlemen, pray let us drink ‘ the ladies,’ ” said the Reverend Mr. Timson. 
“The ladies !”’ said Mr. Watkins Tottle, emptying his glass. In the fullness 


i 


earriole, aud passengers, are in a moment sunk and swept beneath the ice. ‘The this friend of hers, and I, and Frank Ross, were playing a rubber, I said, joking- | of his confidence he felt as he could make love to a dozen ladies, off hand. 


traveller on the frozen rivers, but more especially on the frozen Jakes, incurs | ly, that when I went to bed I should wrap my head up in Fanny’s flannel petti- | 


also great danger from the large cracks or openings which run from one side of 
the lake to the other, from one to six feet broad, causing, at some distance from 
the crack, a shelving up of the ice to the height of several feet in proportion to 
the breadth of the fissure. The sleigh drivers, when they see no other chance 
of passing orof escape, make the horses endeavour to leap the chink at full | 
gallop, with the sleigh behind them, at the imminent risk of being engulfed in 
the lake. 
——— 
PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR. WATKINS TOTTLE. | 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. | 

Matrimony is proverbially a serious undertaking. Like an over-weening pre- 
dilection for brandy and water, it is a misfortune into which a man easily falls, 
and from which he finds it remarkably difficult to extricate himself. It is no | 
use telling a man who is timorous on these points that it is but one plunge, and | 
aN isover. They say the same thing at the Old Bailey, and the unfortunate | 
victims derive about as much comfort from the assurance in the one case as in 
the other. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle was a rather uncommon compound of strong uxorious | 
welinations, and an unparalleled degree of anti-connubial timidity. He was | 
about fifty years of age; stood four feet six inches and three-quarters in his | 
socks—for he never stood in stockings at all—plump, clean, and rosy. He | 
hooked something like a vignette to one of Richardson's novels, and had a clean | 
oravatish formality of manner, and kitchen-pokerness of carriage, which Sir 
Charles Grandison himself might have envied. He lived on an annuity, which | 
was well adapted to the individual who received it, in one respect—it was rather | 


coat. She instantly threw up her cards and left the room.” 


“Quite right,’ said Mr. Watkins Tottle, “she couldn’t possibly have be- 


haved in a more dignified manner. What did you do?” 
** Do ?—F'rank took dummy ; and I won sixpence.”’ 
** But didn’t you apologize for hurting her feelings 
“Devil a bit. Next morning at breakfast we talked it over. 


’ 


She contended 


to be supposed to know that such things were. 
a married man.” 

** And what did the lady say to that?” enquired Tottle ; deeply interested. 

“Changed her ground, and said that Frank being a single man, its impro- 
priety was obvious.” 

“« Noble-minded creature !”” exclaimed the enraptured Tottle. 

“Oh! both Fanny and I, said at once, that she was regularty cut out for 
you.” 

A gleam of placid satisfaction shone on the circular face of Mr. Watkins 
Tottle, as he heard the prophecy. 

“There's one thing I can’t understangs"’ suid Mr. Gabriel Parsons, as he 
rose to depart, ‘‘I cannot for the life a 
you'll ever manage to come together. 
vulsions if the subject were mentioned.” 
again, and laughed till he was weak. ‘Tottle owed him money: 
perfect right to laugh at his expense. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle, feared in his own mind, that this was another charac- 
teristic which he had in common with this nodern Lucretia. He, however, ac- 


I pleaded my coverture ; being 


The lady would certainly go into con- 
And Mr. Gabriel Parsons sat down 
so he had a 


soul of me, imagine how the deuce | 


“Ah!” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons, ‘I remember when I was a younger man— 
| fill your glass, Timson.” 

*T have this moment emptied it.” 

“ Then fill again.” 

“T will,” said ‘Timson, readily suiting the action to the word. 

| J] remember,’’ resumed Mr. Gabriel Parsons, ** when I was a younger man, 
| with what a strange compound of feelings I used to drink that toast, and how I 


‘that any reference to a flannel petticoat was higlily improper ;~men ought not | used to think that every woman was an angel—quite a superior being.” 


‘* Was that before you were married?” mildly inquired Mr. Watkins Tottle. 
| “Oh! certainly,’’ replied Mr. Gabriel Parsons, “I have never thought se 
| Since ; and a precious milksop I must have been, ever to have thought so at all. 
| Why, you know, 1 married Fanny under the oddest, and most ridiculous cir~ 
| cumstances possible.” 

‘What were they, if one may inquire t’’ asked Timson, who. had heard the 
| story, On an average twice a week for the last six months. Mr. Watkins Tottle 
| listened attentively, inthe hope of picking up some suggestion that might be 
| useful to him in his new undertaking. 
| “TY spent my wedding aight in a back-kitchen chimney,” said Parsons, by way 
| of a beginning. 

“In a back-kitchen chimney!” ejculated Watkins Tottle. 
ful!” 

“Yes, it wasn't very pleasant,” replied the small host. ‘“ The fact is, that 

| Fanny’s father and mother liked ne well enough as an individual, but had a de-~ 

| cided objection to my becoming a husband. You see I hadn't got any meney in 

| those days, and they had; and so they wanted Fanny to pick up somebody else. 

| However, we managed to discover the state of each other's affections somehow. 


“How dread- 


small. He received it in periodical payments on every alternate Monday; but cepted the invitation to dine with the Parsons’ on the next day but one, with | ] used to meet her at some mutual friends’ parties ; at first we danced together, 


he ran himself out about a day after the expiration of the first week as regularly | 
as an eight-day clock, and then, to make the comparison complete, his landlady | 
wound hun up, and he went on with a regular tick. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle had long lived in a state of single blessedness, as 
bachelors say, or single cursedness, as spinsters think, but the idea of matrimony 
had never ceased to haunt him. Wrapt in profound reveries on this never-failing | 
theme, fancy transformed his small parlour in Cecil-street into a neat house in | 
the suburlbs—the half-hundred weight of coals under the kitchen-stairs suddenly | 
“prang up into three tons of the best Walls-End—his small French bedstead 
was converted into a regular matrimonial four-poster—and on the empty chair 
on the opposite side of the fire-place imagination seated a beautiful young lady | 
with a very little independence or will of her own, and a very large independence 
under a will of her father’s. 

“Who's there!” inquired Mr. Watkins Tottle, as a gentle tap at his room- 
‘oor disturbed these meditations one evening. 

“Tottle, my dear fellow, how do you do?” said a short elderly gentleman | 
mith a gruflish voice, bursting into the room, and replying to the question by ask- | 
‘8g another, and then they shook hands with a great deal of solemnity. } 


great firmness ; and looked forward to the introduction, when left alone, with 
tolerable composure. 

The sun that rose on the next day but one, had never beheld a sprucer per- 
sonage on the outside of the Norwood-stage than Mr. Watkins Tottle, and 
when the coach drew up before a cardboard-looking house with disguised chim- 
nies, and a lawn like a large sheet of green letter paper, he certainly had never 
lighted to his place of destination a gentlernaan whe felt more awkward or un- 
comfortable. 

The coach stopped and Mr. Watkins Tottle jumped—we beg his pardon— 
alighted with great dignity. ‘“ All right!” said he, and away went the coach 
up the hill with that beautiful equanimity of pace for which “ short” stages are 
generally remarkable. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle gave a faultering jerk to the handle of the garden-gate bell, 
in shape something like a gigantic note of admiration, aud he stood for some 
ininutes like the Duke of Wellington waiting in vain for a peal. He essayed a 


more energetic tug, and his previous nervousness was not at all diminished by | 


hearing the bel! ringing like a fire alarum. 
“Is Mr. Parsons at home?” inquired Tottle of the man who opened the 


' and talked, and flirted, and all that sort of thing; then I used to like nothing so 
| well as sitting by her side—we didn’t talk so much then, but I remember I used 
to have a great notion of looking at her out of the extreme corner of my left eye, 
| and then I got very miserable and sentimental, and began to write verses, and 
; use macassar. At last I couldn’t bear it any longer, and after I had walked up 
| and down the sunny side uf Oxford-street, in tight boots for a week—and a devil- 
| ish hot summer it was too—in the hope of meeting her, I sat down and wrote a 
letter, and begged her to manage to see me clandestinely, for I wanted to hear 
her decision from her own mouth. I said I had discovered, to my perfect satis- 
| faction, that I couldn’t live without her, and that if she didn’t have me, I had 
| made up my mind to take prussic acid, or take to drinking, or emigrate so as to 
| take myself off in some way or other. Well, I borrowed a pound, and bribed 
| the housemaid to give her the note, which she did.” 
| ‘And what was the reply?” enquired Timson, who had found before, that 
encouraging the repetition of old stories, is sure to end in a general invitation. 
“Oh, the usual way you know—Fanny expressed herself very miserable ; 
| hinted at the possibility of an early grave ; said that nothing should induce her 
| to swerve from the duty she owed her parents; and implored me to forget her 


| 
| 


“Told you I should drop in some evening.” said the short gentleman, as he | gate. He could hardly hear himself speak, for the bell had not yet done tolling. | and find out somebody more deserving ; and all that sort of thing. She said, she 

“ Here I am,” shouted a roice on the lawn,—and there was Mr. Gabriel Par- | could on no account think of meeting me unknown to her pa and ma; and en- 
sons in a flannel jacket, running backwards and forwards, from a wicket to two | treated me, as she should be in a particular part of Kensington Gardens at eleven 
hats piled on each other, and then from the hats to the wicket, in the most vio- | o'clock next morning, not to attempt to meet her there.” 


delivered his hat into Tottle’s hand, after a little struggling and dodging. | 

“Delighted to see you, I'm sure,” said Mr. Watkins Tottle, wishing internally | 
that his visitor had dropped in” to the Thames at the bottom of the street, | 
stead of dropping into his parlour. The fortnight was nearly up, and Watkins 
was hard up. 

“ How is Mrs. Gabriel Parsons?” inquired Tottle. 
pi Quite well, thank you,” replied Mr. Gabriel Parsons, for that was the name 
‘be short gentleman revelled in. Here there was a pause; the short gentleman 
‘ooked at the left hob of the fire-place, and Mr. Watkins Tottle stared vacancy 
out of countenance. 7 
be Quite well,” repeated the short gentleman when five minutes had expired. 
,_ may say remarkably well,” and he rubbed the palms of his hands together as 
— as if he were going to strike a light by friction. 
, ‘ What will von take 1” inquired Tottle, with the desperate suddenness of a 
nan who knew that unless the visitor took his leave he stood very little chance 
of taking any thing else. 

rs Oh, I don’t know.—Have you any whiskey ?” 

Why,” replied Tottle very slowly, for all this was gaining time, “ I had some 


Cap > P } hn of 
f ital, and remarkably strong whiskey last week ; but it’s all gone—and, there- 
“re, its strength ” 





“Is much beyond proof; or, in other words, impossible to be proved,” said 
Ghises | 2 yay and he laughed very heartily, and seemed quite glad the 
Whe ne been drank. Mr. Tottle smiled—but it was the smile of despair. 

“en wr, Gabriel Parsons had done laughing, he delicately insinuated that, in 





lent manner, while another gentleman with his coat off was getting down the 
area of the house, after a ball. When the gentleman without the coat had found | 
it—which he did in less than ten minutes—he ran back to the hats, and Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons pulled up. ‘Then the gentleman without the coat called out 
“ play” very loudly and howled; Mr. Gabriel Parsons knocked the ball several 
yards and took another ran. Then the other gentleman aimed at the wicket, 
and didn’t hit it; and Mr. Gabriel! Parsons having finished running on his own 
account laid down the bat and ran efter the Lal! which went into a neighbouring 
field. They called this cricket. 

“ Tottle, will you ‘go in?’” inquired Mr. Gabricl Parsons, as he appranched 
him, wiping the perspiration off his face. Nl 

Mr. Watkins Tottle declined the offer, the bare idea of accepting which, made 
him even warmer than his friend. 


“ You didn’t go, of course ’?”’ said Watkins Tottle. 

“ Didn't I11—Of course I did. There she was, with the identical housemaid 
in perspective, in order that there might be no interruption. We walked about 
for a couple of hours; made ourselves delightfully miserable; and were rega- 
larly engaged. ‘Then we began to ‘correspond’-—that is to say, we used to ex~- 
change about four letters aday: what we used to say in ’em I can’t imagine. 
And I used to have an interviewin the kitchen, or in the cellar, or some 
such place, every evening. Well, things went on in this way for some time; 
and we got fonder of each other every day. At last, as our love was raised to 


| such pitch, and as my salary had been raised too shortly before, we determined 


on a secret marriage. Fanny arranged to sleep at a friend’s the night before ; 
we were to be married early in the morning, and then we were to return to her 
home and be pathetic. She was to fall at the old gentleman’s feet, and bathe 





“Then we'll go into the house as its past four, and I shall have te wash my 
hands before dinner,” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons. “ Here, I hate ceremony you 


| and use my pocket-handkerchief as much as possible. 


his boots with her tears; and I was to hug the old lady, and call her ‘ mother,” 
Married we were the 


know-——Timson that is Tottle—Tottle that’s Timson, bred for the church, which | next morning ; two girl'’s—friends of Fanny’s—acting as bride’s maids ; and a 


I fear will never be bread for him,” and he chuckled at the old joke. 


Mr. Timson | man, who was hired for five shillings and a pint of porter, officiating as father. 


bowed carelessly ; Mr. Watkins Tottle bowed stiffly, and Mr. Gabriel Parsons | Now, the old lady unfortunately put off her return from Ramsgate, where she 


led the way to the house. 


He was a rich sugar-baker, and mistook rudeness for | had been paying a visit, until the next morning ; and as we placed great reliance 


honesty, and abrupt bluntness for an open and candid manner; many besides | upon her, we agreed to postpone our confession for four-and-twenty hours. My 
newly-made wife returned home, and I spent my wedding-day in strolling about 


Gabriel mistake bluntness for sincerity. 
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Hempstead-heath, and damaing my father-in-law. Of course I went to comfort 


i i i ld, with the assurance that our nd ; 
pe bre Seaivacts te olen: “ ponent 4 thpeine Maer of which I had a key, May not the tardy steps of G. F’. Cooke, and others, to the pinnacle of popu 


and was shewn by the servant to our old place of meeting—a back kitchen, with | larity be attributable to their want of a a Se al 
a stone-floor, and a dresser, upon which, in the absence of chairs, we used to | persons of genius of both sexes must be retarded by this " ~ mac agaarpe 
“Tarkio Watkins Tottle, whone | licrossiy sl the parte entrsted to their mutilation! T have known soveral pro 

“ : ’ me? ted Mr. Watkins Tottle, whose | dicrously all the parts entrusted to the ! : 
dine deine arene - interrup | vincial performers travel with eight hundred a. of baggage, a = 

“ Ah!—on a kitchen-dresser !”” replied Parsons.—* And let me tell you, old dresses, armour, ornaments, &e. Ke. Ke. Mr. § elter, Ww _ aed ie 
fellow, that, if you were really over head-and-ears in love, and had no other | prevented his debut in the metropolis, carried as much; and } 4 — ¥ - a 
place to make love in, you'd be devilish glad to avail yourself of such an oppor- | at Dublin, carries more. It is evident that by crowded bene , *~ yg _ 
tunity. However, let me see ;—where was I?” paerr se Hr nua repaid. ‘The inference is obvious ; desperate 

« ( asser,” suggested ‘Timson. . mendicatory degradation. 

“ + dhe ge ae I found poor Fanny—quite disconsolate, and un- Beginnings.—Dowton, in his evidence before the Dramatic Committee, 
comfortable. ‘The old boy had been very cross all day, which made her feel | when asked where he first acted publicly, replied, “In a barn at manag a 
still more lonely ; and she was quite out of spirits. So I put a good face upon | Devonshire, or a cow house, I believe; it was not so good as a barn. : : 
the matter, and laughed it off, and said we should enjoy the pleasures of a mat- | Powell once played Young Norval in pattens, (because the stage was floode 
rimonial life more by contrast ; and, at length, poor Fanny brightened up a little. | from recent rains,) in a wretched shed in which the company held forth. ; And 
1 stopped there till about cleven o'clock ; and, just as I was taking my leave for | Kean acted Sir Giles Overreach on a billiard-table in a small room in Aherga- 
the fourteenth time, the girl came running down stairs, without her shoes, in @ | yenny. 
great frigitt, to tell us that the old villain—God forgive me for calling him so! | Mathews at all times, and in all places, had his ears open for the vernacular of 
for he’s dea: and gone now—prompted [ suppose by the prince of darkness, was | the natives ; whilst he was ruralizing with Tate Wilkinson, he amused his private 
¢oming down to draw his own beer for supper—a thing he had not done before | friends with imitations of some of the eccentric personages In Eboracum : 
for six months, to my certain knowledge ; for the cask stood in that very back | amidst others, an old farmer, who was highly indignant thereat, and wrote to 
kitchen, If he discovered me there, explanation would have been out of the | Tate, saying that ‘one of Ais men had been a-mocking of him,” and requesting 
question ; for he was so outrageously violent, when at all excited, that he never | the manager to “turn him away" forthwith. At one of those brutalizing exhi- 
would have listened to me. There was only one thing to be done —The chim- | pitions, a bull-hank, Mathews was accidentally present, and during the maddening 





for I have noother.” His dress at that moment was a gray great coat (then com- 
monly worn), buckskin breeches, and top-boots. 


a ——— ———— 
their imagination is very vivid, they will appreciate my intended treatment as it 
deserves. 

It was acalm and cheerful day in August ; but there was no breeze—nothing 
animating in the atmosphere—nothing bright in the sky; no music—no so 
swelling from the harvest-field. ‘The bouchlawns, with their cold, stiff, yellow 
blossoms, were so erect, that a troop of fairies might have galloped over their 
petals without disturbing a single leaf.. We were wending our way to the ruins 
of the Abbey of Dunbrody, leaving behind us the picturesque town of New Ross, 
By the way, there is a legend about that same ruined-looking town; how that 
some English king sent over a mandate, directing that all the monks of the Rosg 
monastery should be murdered in their own garden; and how they were; and 
how their blood runs red in astream, which I have seen myselt,—not the blood, 
but the stream,—which I was assured was red ; and so it was,—the gravel un- 
derneath the water I mean, not the water itself. 

We soon overtook a very respectable-looking man; I was told he was a 
butcher—one who had stared ruin in the face, until at length he stared her out of 
countenance. 

**T don’t know how it was,” said our guide, “ but ivirything in the wide world 
went wrong with the poor craythur; to be sure he was over-fond of the drop— 
what else have we to comfort us? He might have been too fond of it—the 
thing’s possible—I have a lanin myself that way, but only of a Sunday after 
mass—bad cess to the taste ever passes my lips tillthen. Well, he was a gone 
boy—and what was harder than all upon him, the girl he loved turned agin him 
—and whin the Steamers come in fashion, with their great wigel-wagel claws, 
batin the brains out of the salt wather, Murtogh was done intirely, for all the 
calves were shipped clane and clever for England. ‘I’m ruined like my coun- 
thry,’ said Murtogh, ‘and nothing can putus pastour luck.’ And the poor fellow 


: ; ; sh . «“ Rell | grew worse and worse, until ne’er a man in the shambles tossed his little fin 
ney was a very wide one: it had been originally built for an oven ; went up | riot made by the infuriated brute and its tormentors, exclaimed, ‘ Bella, horrida | 8 . , ger 


perpendicularly for a few feet, and then shot backward, and formed a sort of bella!’ ‘* You may say that,” said a knowing costermonger, * I never heard a 
small cavern. My hopes and fortune—the means of our joint existence almost | horrider beller (bellow) in my life!” 

—were at stake. I scrambled in like a squirrel; coiled myself up in this recess- 
place ; and, as Fanny and the girl replaced the deal chimmey-board, I could see | sinclair, in consequence of his having once made a singular perversion of the 
the light of the candle which my unconscious father-in-law earried in his hand. | text in Rob Roy. The language is, “ Rashleigh is my cousin; but, for what 
I heard him draw the beer ; and I never heard beer run so slowly. He was just | reason I am unable to divine, he is my bitterest enemy.”’ Sinclair said, ** Rash- 
leaving the kitchen, and I was preparing to descend, when down came the in- | jejgh js my cousin, but for what reason I am unable to divine.” The jokes he 
fernal chimney-board with a tremendous crash. He stopped, and put down the | endured on this account made him nervous and uncertain, and in Guy Mannering, 
candle and the jug of beer on the dresser: he was a nervous old fellow; and | when Dinmont says he sees “two lights dancing bonnily yon,” instead of reply- 
any unexpected noise annoyed him. He coolly observed that the fire-place was | ing “Two! I see but one, and that seems pretty steady,” he said “ Two! I see 
never use:, and sending the frightened servant into the next kitchen for a ham- | put a cowple, and they are pretty steady.” On the first night of the Hunchback, 
mer and nails, actually nailed up the board, and locked the door on the outside. | Abbott, from over-anxiety, said, in the last scene, “I'll marry no man but my 
So there was I, on my wedding night, in the light kerseymere trousers, fancy | cousin Ellen.” His brethren joked and warned him against repeating it, and 
waistcoat, and blue coat, that | had been married in in the morning, in a back- hardly a night passed that he did not consequently incur the danger of saying the 
kitchen chimney, the bottom of which was nailed up, and the top of which had same thing. 

been formerly raised some fifteen feet, to prevent the smoke from annoying the | A Cool Offer—An actor of the present day, remarkable for the elegance of 
neighbours. And there,” added Mr. Gabriel Parsons, as he passed the bottle— | jis deportment rather than the greatness of his powers, when in the provinces, 
“there I remained till half-past seven o'clock next morning, when the house- | was in very impoverished circuinstences, with a wife and four children to sup- 


) 
Sinclair and Abbott.—It was some years ago the fashion to attribute bulls to 


maid’s sweetheart, who was a carpenter, unshelled me. The old dog had nailed 
me up so securely, that, to this very hour, I firmly believe no one but a carpenter 
could ever have got me out.” 

** And what did Mrs. Parsons’s father say, when he found you were married ?” 
enquired Watkins ‘lottle, who, although he never saw a joke, was not satisfied 
unless he heard a story to the very end. 

** Why, the affair of the chimney so tickled his fancy that he pardoned us off- 
hand, and allowed us something to live upon, till he went the way of all flesh. 
J spent the next night in his second-floor front much more comfortably than | 
did the preceding one ; for, as you will probably guess——”’ 

‘Please Sir, missis has made tea,’’ said a middle-aged female servant, bob- 
bing into the room. 

“That’s the very housemaid that figures in my story,” said Mr. Gabriel 


Parsons.—“ She went into Fanny's service when we were first married, and has | 


been with us ever since ; but I don’t think she has felt one atom of respect for 
me since the morning she saw me released, when she went into violent laugh- 
ing hysterics, to which she has been subject ever since. Now, shall we join the 
ladies '” 

‘If you please,” said Mr. Watkins Tottle. 

** By all means,” added the obsequious Mr. Timson; and the trio made for 
the drawing-room accordingly. 

Tea being concluded, and the toast and cups having been duly handed, and 
occasionally upset, by Mr. Watkins Tottle, a rubber was proposed. They cut 
for partners—Mr. and Mrs. Parsons ; and Mr. Watkins Tottle and Miss Liller- 
ton. Mr. Timson being a clergyman, and having conscientious scruples on the 
subject of card-playing, drank brandy-and-water, and kept up a running spar 
with Mr. Watkins Tottle. ‘The evening went off well; Mr. Watkins Tottle 
was in high spirits, having some reason to be gratified with his reception by Miss 
Lillerton ; and before he left, a small party was made up to visit the Beulah Spa 
on the following Saturday. 


“It’s all right I think,”’ said Mr. Gabriel Parsons to Mr. Watkins Tottle, as 


he opened the garden-gate for him. 

**T hope so,” he replied, squeezing his friend’s hand. 

* You'll be down by the first coach on Saturday,” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons. 

** Certainly,” replied Mr. Watkins Tottle. ‘ Unduubtedly.”’ 

But fortune had decreed that Mr. Watkins Tottle should not be down by 
the first coach on Saturday. His adventures on that day, however, and the 
success of his woging, are subjects which must be reserved for another chapter. 

Boz. 
—p>— 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN.---NO. III. 


Liston and Mathews.—lListon, when at Covent Garden, in 1809, asked 
Mathews to act for him. Charles excused himself, as he was obliged to play 
the same night at the Haymarket ; “* And you know,” said the mimic, ** I can’t 
divide myself.” 
play in a great many different pieces.” 


A Scotch Auditor.—Such was their devotion to name and to “ known bodies" | 
in bonny Dundee, that when a stranger made his debit, and some unthinking | 
Sawney was beginning to applaud him, his friend caught his arm, and exclaimed, | 


* Hoot, mon, what are youaboot? Bide a wee bit: naebody kens who he is.” 

Trish Johnstone's Singing.—Jack Johnstone was very proud of his patrician 
acquaintances ; and as the Prince of Wales was partial to his Irish ballads, he 
was a constant member of the jovial societies of the year 1790 and thereabouts. 
Suett inflated poor Jolinstone with the hyperbolical praises that he vowed the 
Prince had lavished on his singing; whilst he amused Johnstone’s associates 
with very different accounts. Johnstone had one note (& in alt.) which he took 
very clearly in his falsetto. It was his delight to dwell on that tone an uncon- 
scionable time; so much so, that Suett told Erskine that the Prince once 
eoming into his box whilst Johnstone was at his favourite exercise, turned te his 
friend, and said, ‘“‘I verily believe he has held that note ever since we were 
here last,”—the Prince having been, the week previous, (according to Suett,) 
driven out of the theatre by ** Paddy’s protracted howl.” 

Tom Cooke the Leader —Tom Cooke is certainly the most facetious of fid- 
diers, and is the only person at preseut connected with theatres who smacks of 
the olden says of quipsand cranks. Sore of his conundrums are most amusing 
absurdities ; for instance :—** Which is the best shop to get a fiddle at!’ asked 
a pupil. ‘A chemist’s,” said he: “because if you buy a drug there, they 
always give you a vial-in.” 

Once, whilst rehearsing a song, Braham said to Cooke, who was leading, * | 


drop my voice there at night,” (intimating that he wished the accompaniment 
* I should like | 


wore piano). ‘ You drop your voice, do you’” said Cooke. 
to be by and pick it up.” 
During the run, of Manfred lately, he said, “How Denvil keeps sober 


through the play I ean’t think ; for he is calling for spirits from the first scene 


to the last !” 


Metropolitan Stages.—Some notion of the different available sizes of the 
London theatres may be formed by the mention of this fact :—The stage of the 
(By depth is 
The depth of | 
the stage of the City theatre is only 19 feet; yet there Kean played Richard, 


Victoria theatre is 92 feet deep; that of the Strand not quite 20. 
meant from the orchestra to the extremest limit of the stage.) 


and the play altogether was effectively acted. 
Coleridge's Remorse-—In this play, written and presented to Drury at 


Sheridan's urgent request, there occurs a scene in which one of the characters, 
waiting in a cavern, is listening to the dropping of the davk dews into the dark 


abyss below, the poet has given him this line :— 
“ Drip, drip, drip, a ceaseless sound of water-drops.”’ 
When Sheridan heard the tragedy read, he exclaimed at this line— 
“ Drip, drip, drip, here’s nothing here but dripping !” 


Country Theatres —Keanand Cooke's Wardrobes.—Great misunderstanding 


“I'm not sure of that,” rejoined Liston: ‘I’ve seen you | 
| 


| porton the scanty means a country engagement afforded him. A lady of inde- 
| pendent fortune fell in love with him, and had the incredible audacity to wait 
upon his wife and offer a well-secured annuity for herself, and respectable provi- 
sion for life for the children, if she would give up all claim to her husband. The 
| offer was of course refused, and the lady went abroad to conquer her passion as 
best she might. 

Knight and Dowton.—Knight was not very generous in acknowledging the 
| genius of others; and was rather niggardly in his praise of poor Emery. ‘ His 
| Tyke was great,” he said, “but he was not a good general low comedian.” 
| * Was he not indeed?” said Dowton; ‘renounce me then, but I'll tell you the 

difference between you and him: * he was a low comedian, and you, you are a 


small comedian.” 
| Incledon.—Amid the other strange habits of this strange fish was that of taking 





| a bottle of Madeira to bed with him every night, ‘* Because,” as he vowed, * the 
| fact is, 1 wake lonely, melancholy, and nervous, and it sustains my energies 
through long hours of darkness and intense thought, d—n me.” 

Oxberry and Incledon—The Biter bit.—Incledon had often passed a general 
| invitation to Oxberry, and the latter, who knew Charley not to be very liberal, 
| one day accepted it at once, and said, ** l'o-day [ and my friend R—— will take 
|achop with you.” Charley couldn’t say nay, and off they started, Incledon 
| leading the way to Williams's ham and beef shop in the Old Bailey, where a 
| dish of boiled round and peas-pudding was placed before each. ‘The reckoning 
| was discharged by Incledon, (about half a crown for them all!) and then there 
| was adreary pause. ‘ Well,” said Oxberry, ‘are we to have no wine?” “‘ My 
| dear Oxey,”’ replied Charles, ‘‘the fact is, they have no license for wine, so if 
| they have no wine for their license, let’s adjourn elsewhere.’’ Forth they went ; 
' the merits of divers taverns were questioned, and at length O., R., and I. pop- 
| ped into the Portugal. Three bottles of Madeira, two of port, and divers mag- 
{nums of brandy and water cold without, having been discussed, Incledon rose 
and said, ‘‘ Let’s teach ourselves, d—n me, that honourable step, d—n me, not 
| to outsport eiscretion, d—n me, and now, gentlemen, I paid for the dinners, do 
| you two pay for the wine and etceteras, d—-n me.” With Incledun, d—n me 
| and bless me meant precisely the same things ; they were mere expletives, and 
larded his discourse on all occasions. When repeating what George the Third 
| said of him one day, he exclaimed, ‘* The King, bless him! said to me, d—n 
, me, Incledon, you should sing nothing but sacred music, d—n me, for your voice 
| is seraphic,. G—d d—n me!” And the Prince of Wales always said an orato- 


| rio wasn’t worth a d—n without Charley Incledon. 


| Braham and Incledon.—When Braham tore the laurel from Incledon’s brow, 
| as the greatest English tenor, Charley thought no sort of abuse too gross for 
| his rival: some of his wishes were monstrously incongruous: for instance, he 
| said, “I could die in a blessed state, d—n me, if heaven would permit my old 
master, Jackson, to return to earth, and come up by the Exeter mail to hear that 
fellow sing.” 


——_ 
SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
IRISH RUINS.—PART I. " 
By Mrs. S. C. Hall. ’ 
“Now, with all deference, it is suggested that there are monuments of anti- 
| quity in Ireland worthy of inspection; there is scenery on which the eye may rest 
| with delight. We have woods, and waters, and glens, and mountains abundantly 
| picturesque, and suflicient to call forth fhe exertion of the pen and pencil in their 
| description.” So writes Mr. Casar OBway ; and his statement may be corro- 
borated by all who have visited the country. 

There are monuments of antiquity worthy of inspection; there is scenery on 
which the eye may rest with delight ; and, withal, there are people, warm, kind- 
| ly, and affectionate, to be met with in every dwelling. Within the mansion and 

within the hut, one vast spirit of hospitality presides. Whatever is possessed is 
shared, and shared by the heart as well as the hand. And yet,—alas, how, sad 
it is that a single monosyllable should signify so much !—and yer, shine the’sun 
ever so warmly, let the voice of mirth come upon your ear ever so gladly, there is 
fading in the beams of the one,and a wailing cadence in the last strains of the 
other, which says, ** This 1s a land of ruins!” 
* Trish Ruins!’ The term is sadly comprehensive. It implies far more than 
| the register of meuldering walls, or round, mysterious towers :—it calls to mind 
the ruined dwellings—the roofless cottages—the mismanaged farms—the impro- 
vident gentry—the trampled peasantry—in one sentence, the ruined country ; the 
country over which foes triumph, and which “ friends” betray, —whose worst ene- 
| nies are of its own progeny,—whose sons may seek, and find, in every natien 
upon earth, except its own, prosperity and independence,—whose daughters, con- 
spicuous for wit, beauty, and virtue, grace the courts of strangers, because the 
once gay and festive halls of Ireland are lone and desolate: the harps are hung 
upon willows—the grass grows in the streets—the land is one of ruins! Little 
prospers, even in its chief city. The merchants have ample leisure for saluta- 
tions in the market-places ; and the young men squander time which, in well- 
regulated England, would be transmuted into gold. Yet, what heroes has this 
| country sent forth to fight and conquer, that others might enjoy! What states- 
men to regulate the affairs of Europe, and forget, in the magnitude of their em- 
ployments, the little green speck that gave them birth! What poets, who founded 
songs upon her. sorrows, and spent the emolument derived therefrom amongst 
aliens, and those who knew her not! And yet the skies above her are blue and 
| smiling, and the earth—the fertile earth—teems with abundance. It seems a 
mystery that centuries should pass and leave her more deselate and more de- 
| pressed ;—yet, so it has been, and se—for aught I can see—so it will be for 
many a day to come, 
| Lhave often been asked why I do not more frequently quit the neighbourhood 
| of Bannow, and sketch more at large throughout the country. My answer simply 


so high as Murtogh Delaney. Well, one day, he wasn’t so far gone as usual, 
not high toast—it was about ten o’clock in the morning—but any how, as he 
was turning a corner by the bridge, what should run up agin him but blind Kisheen 
and his pipes, and he fell right into the water; well the girl I spoke of, was 
passing at the same time, and without a word or a skree! (an’ most women are 
mighty skreelish in general}—without a word, faith,she dashed in afther him, 
like a mermaid—and maybe he hadn’t enough to do to save her—and then 
when he got her on the bridge, she turned from him, without a word, only she 
said "twas better to be drowned in water than die by whisky. Well, somehow 
the word took hould of his heart, and he pondered it over and over, and went that 
night into Lawrence Mulloger’s store-shop, and stood the sight of the drams, 
and the smell of the hot whisky punch, without so much as tasting; and afther 
that he sat off to the girl’s house, and she was winding off a reel, and the clothes 
she had on in the morning, hanging drying still by the fire, and no stockings on 
her feet, for she owned but the one pair, and those she had put on for dacency 
when she had the luck to go into Ross—but well he knew that if she liked ghe 
might marry a boy who could afford her a dozen pair of the whitest in Belfast,— 
and that’s saying a grate dale ;—he stood before her on the flure, and he thought 
a light from heaven broke upon him, though she didn’t spake, nor seem to heed 
him; he thought how good and quiet and tractable she was in her family— 
slaving like a negre; and how she had risked her life for him—and he saw the 
trouble he had given her traced out on her pale face— 
*** And Ellen, (her name was Ellen,) Ellen,’ says he, ‘if—I know I have 
chated many an oath against the whisky—but, if ] join the Temperance Society, 
and remain faithful to it—say for a year or two—will you marry me then 7” 
‘** Murtogh,’ says she, ‘I’m not going to tell a lie—my heart has been crush- 
ed intirely through the drink—my father’s lost his rason wid it, and the smell of 
it’s never off my mother—it’s the rale curse of the counthry—the ruin of ould 
Ireland. If—but oh, Murtogh, it’s impossible—you never will give it up!’ 
**¢Didn’t I stand the sight of forty-seven nagins going down about half as 
many mouths in less than half as many minutes,’ said Murtogh, ‘ and the smell 
of Lawrence Daly’s seven tumblers, gliding down his throat—and never touch'd 
it? And now, Ellen dear, smell the breath on me,’ he added, as he placed his 
lips close to hers, ‘ and you can tell if the drop has passed here—through all my 
temptation—and then say if there’s hope for me.’ 
** Ellen looked up, and clasping her hands earnestly, replied, ‘God strengthen 
you, Murtogh ; and if He does, there is P 
“* A year—or two—Ellen?’ 
“««One year is as good as twenty ; and if you keep from it one year; this day 
—no, to-morrow—twelve months—for you tasted it this morning—neither 
poverty, nor sickness, nor sorrow shall hinder me from being your wife ; and if— 
if—not, Murtogh—why there’s no use in talking, but the green sods in the church 
yard will make the young heart an’ the broken heart asy.’ 
‘* Well, we all wondered what in the world had come over Murtogh—he grew 
so steady, and so sober, and we didn’t think it was the same man was in him; 
he had more gumpshen* than ever, and somehow some of the calves stayed with 
him, instead of turning to English veal, and pigs an’ the like; and the quality 
afther a while took to buying from him-—and Ellen no longer looked crooked in- 
to the broken window of Lawrence's dram-shop, as she passed it on t’other side 
the way, for at last she had full faith in Murtogh's promise——” 
** And they were married ?”’ 
* Ay, in troth, and Ellen is one of the best and happiest wives in Ross, and he 
the most thriving man; and the world an’ all wouldn't argufy Murtogh but what 
whisky is the drggest rum in all Ireland! And my lady, ’twas all owing to 
Murtogh’s going to a good gintleman well known in these parts,—one Mister 
George Carr,—and writing his name in a book, promising not to touch a drop o’ 
speerits, pure or mixed ; and it seems this way is a dale surer than taking an oath 
agin ’em—for somehow or other we forgets our word, but we aren’t mane enough 
to put our pen to a lie; and when we does what a dale o’ the gentry done before 
us, why honour and shame are both pushing us on to stick to the word we wrote 
upon paper. Myself thinks I'll be after following the way of Murtogh Delany.” 
Our guide was a tall, stalwart man, firm set and muscular, with a round bullet 
head, garnished in thick, dark, crisp curls—his eyes were black, deep set, and 
sparkling; and he had a word and a jest ready for every passer-by. - He was a 
guide con amore—for his father had left him some very small independerce— 
enough, however, to enable Jack Laggin, as he said, ** to do nothing in the world 
but take it asy, and amuse himself,’ which he certainly did. He knew every 
body, every nook, every house, every legend, and was not over-burthened with 
feeling for the distresses of his fellow-creatures. ‘‘ Weren't they born to misery, 
what else could they expect ?’’ was his continual observation upon the troops of 
half-naked wretches we occasionally encountered. Jack was in constant request 
by all who desired to hear local news, or see the country ; not that I think his 
information as to particular persons or politics is much to be relied on, for Jack 
has a knack of cleverly finding out your sentiments before he imparts his own, 
and falling into yours with extraordinary facility. He does not pretend in the 
least to the rank of gentleman, and takes ‘the bit and the sup” anywhere that 
he can get it; he is in fact a **hanger-on,” with sufficient tact and sufficient 
taste to sing a good song, tell a good story, he particularly civil to those who can 
serve him, and never uncivil to any one ; in England he would have been exactly 
the person to make a sharp lawyer’s clerk, or perhaps, a smooth, clever, polite 
nuisance, called a shopman— 

“Of such materials was Jack Laggin formed !” 
“Do you see that cottage there, Ma’am, to the left? There used to be a@ 
cottage there onc’t—though little else than the walls are in it now—bare aad 
| naked walls! and yet I mind when they were roofed, and dacency withia 
} them.” 
** Who lived there ?” 
‘‘ James Tracey ;—but there's a beautiful place upon the hill.” 
“Tell me of the cottage, Laggin.” 
**God bless you, Ma’am dear, you're cruel fond of hearing of cottages; sure 
the history of most of them in this country is alike ; a wedding, and little to begin 
with—a power of children and little to give them—rack-rent for the bit of land, 
turned out, bag and baggage, for that or the tithe !—beggary—starvation—sick- 
ness—death! That's a poor Irishman’s calendar, since the world was a world— 


barrin here and there—now and then—when he gets a sight of good fortune— 
by mistake !”’ 

** But the cabin——” 

‘* Ay—poor James—I mind when he built it himself and the neighbours with 
him—and the ould landlord was over here, and gave him a promise of renewal 
of his father’s lease, and we wanted James to get the promise in writing—but 
he put it off—'twas a way he had—the only fault I ever knew in James—he 
didn’t like to be bothered about what was coming, when he was satisfied with 
what wascome. Well, the ould landlord died, and after that, the young on¢ 
raised the rint in course, to get all he could to spend away from us—and thea 
poor James felt the want of the lease, for a dead man’s promise is seldom thougit 
of except by those who want to see it fulfilled; by this time he had a young 








is, that I love smiles better than tears ; that, blessed be God! cheerfulness and 
Tare twin-born; and that, in the particular district I have loved to talk and 
write about, there is peace, prosperity, and contentment; that, were it not for 


prevails respecting provincial theatres, few persons being aware that, though one | 
or two country theatres profess to find a wardrobe for the actresses, and though | 
all affirm that they have wardrobes for the actors, the fact is that country ac- | 


the whim, the mirth, the frolic of the people, you might imagine yourself in well- 
conducted, sober—stupid England; that the only—at least, almost the only— 
ruins in that pretty region of resident landlords and cheerful industry, are those 
of the ruined church and * one or two ould, ancient castles, that bate the world 
out-an’-out intirely for beauty.” But alas! Bannow is net Ireland; and truth 


. 


tresses find all their own dresses, robes of state and all! and actors generally do | 
the same, except perhaps in such points as regal robes, or what are technically 
called old men’s dresses,—i. ¢. old court suits. As a first provincial establish- | 
pepre - yrerkenpen give, for a permanency, more than three guineas per week | should like to colonize some twenty or thirty English families, with all the com- 
e hes ing performers, it follows that, unless such person has some private forts of sea-bathing. cheap-living, and hospitable treatment, for four months out 
means, he cannot hold the situation without incurring ruinous debts. When! of every twelve 
upon an Irish jaunting-car, and set them off at full gallop to Taghmon. Those 
who have ever so journeyed will uppreciate my kindness; those who have not, 


Kean, in 1808, went to a theatre in the West to appear as Romeo, he asked for 


ee gentlernen who played first tragedy | 
*Then,” said Kean, “I must play it in what I stand up in, 


his dress, and was told that it was veual for 
te find their own. 





obliges me to relate what occurs beyond my own particular pet district, where I | 
If I wereafironted with any of them, I would mount thein | 


} may imagine a dislocation of all limbs, combined with perpetual motion. If 


heavy family about him, and he dipindid a good deal out of an old bachelor uncle 
of his dying and leaving him all he had—which was more than would fit 1m @ 
' amdge’s cye—and this hindered him from doing what he otherwise would have 
| done: but it’s ill waiting for dead men's shoes—sorra as inuch as would pay fo 
| a stone of praties did he ever get from that same inan. Well, ma’am, gale day 
came and came, and he got time at first, and they do say he could have pulled 
| up, but somehow he had got fixed in the way of putting off, putting off, and one 
| thing went to rack and another thing to rack, and James got a hurt in his back 
| from his horse, which he neglected to fasten in the stable; and he'd pass the 
length of a summer day, propped against a post which stood at the gabie end 
of the house. doing nothing only funning with a neighbour or keeping the hess 
out of the cabbages; and so, in the long run, everything was distrained, % 

James turned into the road—himself and his children. It's little the landlord 
| got by the distraining, for no one would buy, nor no one would take the land 
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gure it wasn’t for want of the warning that himself was shot one harvest night 
against the very post where James used to stand—if you turn about you can see 
the spot now, madam, though we're 80 far from it—there, against that post— 
and the house burnt—and three or four in it—and James himself, to crown the 
matter, and two more, hung for the same !”” 

+«« How dreadful! and all originated in the ruinous habit of procrastination !” 

«Oh sure you're going back intirely to say that, though maybe you're in the 
right. What’s left of the children ave scattered through the counthry with one 
friend or another—and the poor mother—Christ defend us !—here she is !—now 
for God’s sake don’t gainsay her—maybe she won't speak—only don’t gainsay 
her—she’s wild mad.” 

A slight tall woman had ascended the opposite side of the hill from which 
we were looking down upon the cottage that had been the scene of such a hornd 
act, and she came upon us so suddenly that the narrative, united to her singular 
appearance, gave me a shock I shall remember to my dying day. She wore a 
petticoat of black stuff, and a short cloak and hood of the same material; her 
legs were bare, and her feet thrust into shoes much too large—they were strap- 
ped over her instep by leather thongs; she had on neither cap nor bonnet, and 
her hair, which once must have been beautiful, hung in grey matted tresses over 
her bosom; the hood was thrown back, so that her features were fully exposed 
—they were low and flat, but the expression of her large blue wandering eyes 
was fierce and fearful! She advanced, curtseying at every step, towards us— 
we had been walking up the hill—and though she did not ask charity, I placed a 
gmall silver coin in her thin hand. Our guide was behind, or rather more to the 
right than we were, so that the maniac’s eye, resting on him, would be led in a 
direct line to look down upon her once happy home. 

“Save ye kindly, this fine morning,” he said in a kindly tone. She turned 
quickly, looked at Laggin for a moment—then tossing her arms wildly in the 
air, uttered a long, loud, and appalling scream—I never before heard such a 

sound—it reverberated through the air like what one imagines would be the 
how! of those doomed to eternal agony—and then, as if exhausted by the ef- 
fort, she sank on her knees on the earth, her right arm extended towards her 
cottage. 

‘Leave her alone—she’ll come to presently; there’s one of her boys—an 
annocent—an’ he’s not far off; he tends and tracks his mother wherever she 

oes. 

. The man had hardly finished speaking when a squalid, ragged youth of about 
fifteen - from among some underwood—a copse of mingled furze and haw- 
thorn—and without heeding us commenced turning her round. She appeared to 
have become rigid, for he moved her as though she were a kneeling statue, and 
having accomplished his purpose, which was to withdraw her from looking 
towards the ruined cottage, be sat on the earth beside her, staring up into her 
face with the calm quiet air of one whose feelings are deadened—yet who once 
felt. I never saw so affecting a picture of human desolation as that mother and 
son, in sight of their blasted, ruined home ! 

I rarely see an Irish beggar, and I never hear of an Irish Natural, or Innocent, 
without calling to mind one of the most unoffending of the latter class, whose 
acquaintance I made aiid the beautiful ruins of Dunbrody Abbey. This 
splendid relic of the olden time is situated in the barony of Shelbourne, on the 
banks of the river Barrow, and well repays the traveller for the trouble of visit- 
ing its extensive remains: the site is well sheltered, and possesses the advan- 
tages of inland navigation—these jolly monks had right good taste, and chose 
the situation of their monasteries with both wit and wisdom. The interior 
walls of the church are in a beautiful state of preservation, and on each side of 
the chancel are three vaulted chapels. The great aisle is divided into three 
parts, by a double row of arches, supported by square piers; the side of those 
arches is ornamented by a rich moulding, which springs from beautiful consoles, 
and conveys an idea of the enormous care and expense that must have been be- 
stowed upon the building. The tower appeared to be rather low in proportion 
to the extent of the whole, but it is supported by a magnificent arch: there is a 
sort of narrow walk on the summit of the walls, which commands a superb and 
extensive view of the adjacent country. The cloisters appear to have been 
spacious, but their foundations alone remain, and it was curious to trace them 
out amid the weeds and long grass which waved and triumphed in all the pride 
ef summer existence over the relics of antiquity. Nearer to the centre of the 
abbey are a number of ruined walls, which indicate where the hall, the refectory, 
and the dormitory stood. I can fancy nothing appealing more powerfully to the 
wnagination than these noble ruins. 

‘“« Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown ! 
Out upon time ! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come, than the things before. 
Out upon time! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O’er that which has been, and o’er that which must be, 
What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone raised by creatures of clay!” 

We all value, while we mourn over, the ruins of the past—and the greater the 
desolation the greater our regret. The western window of this noble pile is of 
an uncommon form, and though nearly entire gives symptoms of a decay which 
a little care and attention on the part of the proprietor might easily prevent. The 
door immediately beneath it is very magnificent, being adorned with filagree open 
work, cut out of the solid stone, and so raised as to allow a finger easily to pass 
ander its carvings. It was a fine day in August when we walked up the avenue 
keading to this time-honoured ruin; the dimness of the morning had brightened 
mto sunshine, and the dark masses of ivy contrasted brightly with the grey stone 
and hight green of the fresh grass, while the many-tinted mosses appeared like 
an exquisite mosaic of rich and curious tracery. 

As we entered one of the outward courts, a troop of innocent calves, fright- 
ened at our appearance, trowded beneath a gateway, where, perhaps, Richard 
Earl of Pembroke had often stood in his shining armour, and looked upon the 
Mcreasing walls that now crumbled beneath our feet. The silvery Barrow mur- 
wured on its way, and could have told us much of what its waters witnessed in 
the olden time of fray and foray, of banquet, fast, and stately pageant. While 
we paused and looked upon Dunbrody with that species of awe which enforces 


silence, the puny sound of atin trumpet quivered upon the air, and would have | 


made little impression upon us, had it not been followed by a shout of loud yet 
heartless laughter. 

The church is protected by a gate ; and as we wound round one of the towers 
to gain the entrance, we encountered the idiot, who had been making merry 
within the sanctuary. He was a tall, slight youth, with large, lustreless eyes, 
not unlike “poor Johnny, poor Jack,” of Wexford memory, save that in his 
person he was delicately clean; and his dress was so fantastic, that I cannot re- 
sist the temptation of describing it. 

He wore what are called Hessian boots, with white pantaloons. His jacket 
was tight; but, with the exception of the sleeves, it was impossible to tell what 
materials it was composed of ; for behind hung a sort of rude, short cloak, made 
of the fur of hare, rabbit, fox, and, I really believe, every animal “ that ever wore 
a hairy skin.” Around his neck were suspended a tin truinpet and various bau- 
- ; amongst them shone conspicuously a huge leaden watch, upon which, poor 
~ ow! his eye often rested. His flat fur cap was adorned with a number of 

ng scarlet tassels, that floated over his shoulders as he moved restlessly from 
sae to place. There was an air of gentility in his manner, a gentle courtliness 
be is salutation, and a tastefulness in his piebald costume, which conquered 

th the dread and dislike I feel towards “ Irish naturals.” We speedily became 
emp He told me his name was Johnny Welch; answered every question 
chose toask. “ Where did he live?” He lived here; he loved the ould 


Abbey ; he knew every stone, every tum of it. It was a fine ould place—a | 
pleasant place to live in. | 


“ Where did he sleep?” 
“Tn there,” (pointing to a low vaulted room,) “in there he slept, 2ith the dead | 
men: there was a heap of their bones.” 

** Was he not afraid!” 

He laughed wildly. ‘No; what had he to be afraid of 2 
‘ome of the dead men’s bones for my honour to look at?” and before I had time | 
to reply, he threw himself upon a heap of clay, and insinuated his long muscular | 
fingers into the earth so effectually, as to bring up bone after bone with the ra- 
Pidity of lightning. ‘These relics of mortality he briefly descanted upon, as he 
Wrsel them frem him, to “root” for others. “ There’s a skull—a fine skull— | 
a big skull—hould a dale o’ brain: the people long ago had a power o’ wit! 

€re's a bone—a thigh bone—a great soldier, maybe—a strong bone! 
"pon dead men's bones. The Abbey’s a pleasant place! 


Would he root up 


I sleeps 


+ seach n There’s a weechy 
Th ~a lady 8 arm—a pretty bone! Shall I root more for yet Another skull! 
ty Sahole init; a murdered skull. Hurrah for the fight !—hurrah for the 


Shall I root more for ye? ” 
I felt my heart sicken; it was such a painful lesson to see that poor idiot boy 
pare de fearlessly with the relics of mortality; to note the eagerness with 
like a bn pau those memorials of decay; to see folly and rags fluttering 
eee “ae y sg what once contained the essence of God's own spirit. 
on me " i , and leaned for some moments against a pillar before I could 
raigt jee: u — ; At last he turned his head, and looking up kindly in my 
pons a 4 grow pale!—bury the bones!" which he did so 
a fr re ually, t at in three minutes the sun's rays rested only on a 
sh-turned earth 
Mien other things that were slung round his neck was a fox’s head 
d him to sell it. 
*f the hunt would go 


We 


**No, he would not—Colonel Piggott and the gentlemen 
mad with him if he parted with it—he loved hunting—he | 


ever his head—for a reason they had—until a north countryman ventured ; and 


| English bread. 


| in Saville-row, he happened to meet Lord Guilford in the street, to whom he 


often went hunting with the gentlemen—they were very good to him—why then | 
should he give way their fox's head?” Not even a bright shilling would tempt 
him to part with it. Poor fellow! I shall long remember Johnny Welch as the 
most pleasing fool (notwithstanding his taste for bones) I ever encountered. The 
generality of Irish naturals are the most disgusting specimens of humanity pro- | 
duced in any country ; but Johnny was clean, and (but for the vacancy of look, | 
and the universal habit that idiots possess of turning in their toes) exceedingly | 
handsome, and even graceful in his appearance ; he solicited no charity—pleaded | 
neither hunger nor poverty—and though he followed us over the abbey, he did | 
not speak except when spoken to, and evinced a mild and gentle temper. ! 

I learnt from two shepherd boys that Johnny’s mother was a respectable wi- | 
dow—that she would give ‘the world and all if her son would stop at home with | 
| her, which he was too fond of the ruins of Dunbrody to do—that he was born | 
innocent—and that every body liked him.” j 

This I could readily believe, for as we were about to enter the carriage I felt 
sorry to think I should never see poor Johnny again. I turned to bid him adieu | 
as he was seated on the wall which separates the lands of Dunbrody from the 
road, looking a fantastic figure to so magnificent a back-ground ; there he sat, 
his broad flat watch resting on his open palm, while his gaze was earnestly fixed 
on its motionless hands. 


—@~— 


Suntmary. 


Useful Hint to Missionaries —A former pastor of the parish of Logie, distin- 
guished for his simplicity of manners, happened, when assistant to the celebrated 
Dr. Henry, to meet the doctor on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh, during the French 
war, when the following dialogue took place :—‘* What ha’e ye been doing in the 
Castle, Mess John?” “J’ve been about my master’s wark, doctor—converting 
the poor deluded bodies, the French prisoners.” ‘A most orthodox employ- 
ment—of course you understand the language!" “Na, ne’er a word o’ French 
can I speak.” “Astonishing! how did you get on?” “To tell the truth, doctor, 
it was no easy matter—for the first time, when I tried to be serious with them, they 
jeer’d and made a fule o’ me; but I fell on a better plan the next day ; I ordered 
in a great bowl o’ punch, and we sat a’ round it, and drank to ane anither ; they 
leugh and I leugh !—and ye ken, doctor, the Lord works his ain wark.” 

AN ECHO. 
A Peel! A Peel! is now the “ Tory” cry— 
The very watch word of their faction’s zeal. 
“* Reformers,” breathe an Echo and reply— 
Appeal! anew Election, yea, Appeal! 


ON THE TIMES NEWSPAPER. 
A double Times again to day! 
Cried Ned, who winced at extra trouble. 
Quoth Tom, exert your sense, I pray, 
You'll find the Times is always double ! 


A certain ex-Patriot Colonel, of the Irish Brigade of Poyasian Horse Marines, 
having been lately invited by a raw Cornet to dine with the officers of the 15th 
Hussars, contrived, by his impertinent conduct, to have himself kicked out of 
the room by the unanimous vote of the company. On the following morning 
he was met by a friend, who asked, how did he get on at the mess last night !— 
‘Get on !—get in, you mean,” groaned the injured Colonel—* Confound me, if 
ever I got into such © mess in my life.” 


ON THE GREAT WILL CAUSE 
Tatham v. Wright. 
A jury have no easy place, 
*Twixt Plaintiff and Defendant's case ; 
One Counsel armed with cases strong, 
Tries hard to prove that Wright is wrong ; 
Another throws a different light, 
And shews that they are wronging Wright. 
A RIDDLE. 
Little Miss Fidget, with only one eye, 
Her prodigious length of tail lets fly : 


ae 












grees of longitude in a voyage from America to Europe. It is well known, that 
almost in every instance, reckoning not kept by a chronometer, bring a vessel 
across the Atlantic to the land in Europe altogether too soon, as expected by the: 
navigator. It ought, therefore, to become an established doctrine in navigation, 
that an allowance should be made for the operation of currents long after the 
vessel has left:the present determined limits of the Gulf Stream, and, by less 
gradations, to the whole western coasts of the North Atlantic Ocean.” 

Coal Mines in France.—By a letter from Boulogne, we learn that a seam of 
coal has recently been discovered in the neighbourhood of that place. This, 
the writer very justly remarks, is of greater importance in consequence of the 
abundance of iron-stone in that district of France. It is, indeed, the absence 
or scarcity and dearness of that all-important material of fuel, which causes the 
immaturity of the manufactures of that country—wood, with whichrthe furnaces 
and steam-engines are principally supplied, being immeasurably dearer than the 
price at which coals can usually be delivered in the manufactories of Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Leeds. The superiority of the manufactures of Eng- 
land, since the invention of the steam-engine, may be almost entirely attributed 
to the abundance of coals in this country. ‘The recent progress of the science 
of geology compels us, however, to entertain some doubt whether this exclusive 
advantage will always remain to these isiands. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The general mourning for his late Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester 
will, for a few weeks, preclude the introduction of any striking novelty in fe- 
male costume. 

For out-door dress, cloaks of black silk or satin, trimmed with crape, or black 
Cachmere shawls, are most generally worn. The most fashionable bonnets are 
of black velvet or satin, trimmed with crape bows and flowers, or with one long 
weeping-willow feather. 

Bombazine is but partially seen; silk being the deepest mourning prescribed 
for the Court. 

The following remarks are from the latest Parisian bulletins of fashion. 

One of che most admired forms for demi-neglizé dress is :—A high corsage, 
fitting closely to the shape, and richly trimmed with cord of the same colour as 
the dress. A cord and tassels tied round the waist. ‘The trimming, of cord, in 
bright silk, forms a beautiful contrast with gros-de-Naples, reps, or any material, 
the surface of which is not very brilliant. nae ee od 

For morning dress, the newly-introduced silk, called tigrive, ix exceedingly 
fashionable. It is a sort of double levantine, with a satin face, and is figured 
like a tiger skin. ae. : 

The manteau Marie Stuart is a cloak of a splendid description It is com- 
posed of rich tartan satin, and lined with plain sarsnet or satin. Its form is 
something between the pelisse and the cloak. It has long loose sleeves, and is 
confined round the waist. 

‘Two hats of the newest fashion, made by Madame Gaupillac, of the Rue 
Vivienne, were recently sent to London. One was of scahieuse velvet, with a 
demi-veil of white blonde, and trimmed with bows of figured riband, the same 
colour as the velvet. The other was of plain grey satin, with a plume of fine 
feathers, trimmed with satin riband, and finished round the edge with two bias 
folds of satin. : 

A splendid wedding trousseau has just been completed by one of the prin- 
cipal modistes of Paris. It is destined for a young German lady of high rank. 
Among the most admired articles it contains, are the following:— 

A morning dress of Brussels lace, richly worked in bouquets, diminishing in 
size, from the bottom to the waist. Long sleeves, worked in a similar manner, 
and finished at the wrists by point cuffs. ‘The latter are made to take off and 
on, so as to be worn with any other dress. 

An evening dress of ¢ulle illusion, trimmed round the bosom with a row of 
small white roses, and a mantilla of blonde. Short sleeves, gathered in the 
middle, and confined by bunches of roses. ' 

A robe of India muslin, with a flounce and a mantilla of rich lace. This 
dress is tastefully trimmed with blue satin figured riband, of a peculiarly rich 
colour and patern. ; 

The trousseau contains numerous jupons of fine cambric muslin, some flounced 
and others trimmed with narrow tuille, lace, or needle-work. These jupons are 
intended to be worn under open dresses, either of silk or muslin, 








And, as she skips from gap to gap, 
She leaves a bit of her tail in the trap—A Needle. 

Singular Natural Production in Scotland.—At a literary party the other even- 
ing, not far from Burlington-gardens, the conversation happened to turn upon the 
natural production of various countries, when an Irish gentleman, who had not 
before taken part in the discussion, suddenly exclaimed, ** Yer may talk as yer 
like, but by heavens Scotland is the finest country in the world for nat’ral pro- 
ductions.” ‘How so?” cries one; “Impossible!” says another. “ Give us 
your reason,” demands a third. ** Why, gentlemen,” said he, “ don’t you see 
that Scotland has got a whole River of Tay running thro’ it.” 

Rather Cool.—On Friday night, ahout eleven o'clock, a carter, named John 
Starcham, hanselled Earl Grey’s dock, by walking over the north-west corner of 
it. ‘The watchmen hearing the splash, ran to his assistance, and falling in with 
the bonnet first, said to each other, that they feared the man was gone. ‘I’m 
| no gone yet,” cried a voice from the water, and seeing them in a bustle to get 
him saved, he very coolly said, ‘‘Tak time, tak time, I’m a fine swimmer.”— 
Dundee paper. 

Bread.—Fine bread in England is called French bread; in France it is called 
In France the “ staff of life’ was formerly measured by the ell- 
wand, not weighed by the pound ; and at the present day, the common four- pound 
loaf of Paris and the environs, is as nearly as possible a yard long. 

Population of Egypt.—The estimates of the population of Egypt have been 
extremely various; nor are we aware that it has ever been the subject of any 
accurate census; but the most careful recent estimates fix it about 2,500,000. 
The most detailed one, which seems to have been made with diligence, makes, 
of Copts, 160,000; Arab Fellahs, 2,250,000 ; Bedouin Arabs, 160,000; Ara- 
bian Greeks, 25,000; Jews, 20,000 ; Servians, 20,000; Armenians, 10,000 ; 
Turks and Albanians, 20,000; Franks, or European Christians, 4,000; Mame- 
lukes, 500; Ethiopians, 7,500.—Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography. 


Stage Coach Passengers.—One of the Dover coaches pulling up for orders 
at a booking-office, the coachman called out, as usual, ‘‘ Passengers for Dover.” 
—‘ Yes !”—roared out a cad—* two Bricklayers—and one Elephant !”? Coach- 
man whipp’d on, but the passengers stared at each other, when one asked the 
coachman what the deuce was meant as to “ one Elephant ?”—Hah ! hah ! hah! 
laughed coachee—what a mistake ! Lord bless you, Sir, tis only that there are 
two passengers book’d at ‘“‘ the Bricklayers’ Arms,” and one at the “ Elephant 
and Castle!” 

THE MAN OF BLOOD. 
The Kino can give—who dare deny it ?— 
Power and place to whom he may ; 
But, shal! the man of blood enjoy it? 
Unbending justice whispers “ Ney.” 
t London Satirist. 
. THE FABLS OF NIAGARA. 
To view Niagagf’s falls one day 
A Priest and Tailor took their way ; 
The Parson cries, while wrapt in wonder, 
And listening to the cataract’s thunder— 
“‘ Lord! how thy works amaze our eyes, 
And fill our hearts with vast surprise !”” 
The Tailor merely made this note— 
** Lord! what a place to sponge a Coat !” 
Dublin Satirist. 
Going bike Clock-work.—Just about the time that Mr. Sheridan took his house 


a 








mentioned his change of residence, and also announced a change in his habits. ; 


The delicate embroidery of the pocket handkerchiefs is like the work of en- 
chantment. The handkerchiefs intended to be used in full evening dress are of 
cambric, so exquisitely fine, that it almost resembles gauze. Those for morning 
are of a thicker cambric, and plainer in the needle-work.—Dec. 23. 


Mysterious Affair at Madrid.—The following mysterious event is just now 
exciting considerable interest at Madrid. About the end of November a young 
officer was seen crossing the street between the Marchioness de Villa Garcia's 
house and that of his uncle, the Duke de San Lorenzo; he was wounded and 
his blood streaming. For three days together he lay in the most dangerous 
state. In vain did his powerful relations urge him to name his assassin ; he 
declared that he had pledged his word of honour never to disclose it, and no 
entreaties could prevail upon him to reveal it. ‘The husband was the first sus- 
pected, but he was at the time sitting in the Cortes. M V., formerly the lady’s 
lover, and Count de T , the husband’s cousin, have been in turn suspected, 
till the youth has been at length accused of having himself inflicted his wounds. 
General Alava, M. di Borgo, the Sardinian Minister, and other friends, have ac- 
companied the Marchioness herself to the young man’s bedside, and implored 
him to divulge his secret for the sake of her character. but nothing hes, at 
present, been elicited from him. 

The arrangements for the approaching Birmingham Festival are now nearly 
completed. ‘The band will be led by Mr. Cramer, and the orchestra will include 
all the native talent that can be procured. 

Duelling in Belgium.—Duels are now of such frequent occurrence in Bel- 
gium, that they scarcely excite any interest in the public mind, however fatal 
the consequences may be. An account was lately given of a hostile meeting, 
in which an officer of artillery lost his life. On Thursday week, a Captain, 
belonging to the same corps, fell a victim in an affair which was decided near 
the field of Waterloo. Differing with another Captain upon some point con- 
nected with the service, he sent him a challenge. They fought in the first 
instance with sabres, and the challenger, after having received a severe wound, 
demanded a change of weapons. A pistol was then put into his hand, but 
scarcely had he discharged it, when his adversary’s ball, passing directly through 
his eye and out through the hinder part of his head, laid him dead upon the 
ground. Aad 

Will of the late Earl Spencer.—The will of the late Earl Spencer has been 
proved in Doctors’ Commons, and probate granted to the present Earl, who is 
sole executor, under one hundred and sixty thousand pounds. After leaving 
various annuities, from four hundred to twenty pounds per annum, his Lerdship 
bequeaths, either in money or securities, to three of his younger children twenty 
thousand pounds each ; and to his son, the Hon. Frederick Spencer, in addition, 
he gives his mansion, at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, together with all the plate, 
wines, pictures, furniture, and books now en the premises. The residue of the 
effects of every description is left entirely to his eldest san, the present Earl. 
The will is dated towards the end of the year 1833, and is attested by his Lord- 
ship’s medical attendant, his librarian, and valet, 

Accounts just received from Calcutta state, that a considerable sensation had 
been caused at Delhi, by the presence of a Russian Ambassador, who had arrived 
at Bokhara for the purpose of concerting measures with that state for the con- 
quest of Khiva. 

Earthquake, §c.—The Scotsman newspaper states, that on the 25th of Au- 
gust, the date of a violent eruption of: Vesuvius, the shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Comrie, ir, Perthshire. 

Swan River.—The last aecounts from this settlement are to nearly the middle 














of May, when the colony was quiet, and, though provisions were rather high 
priced, increasing in productiveness and prosperity. 


Longevity of Quakers —The Derbyshire Courier states, that the Society of 


‘“* Now, my dear Lord,” said Sheridan, ‘ every thing is carried on in my house | Friends have recently been engaged in statiscal inquiries, which tend to demon- 


with the greatest regularity—-every thing, in short, goes like clock-work.”— 


| cently been picked up at Southport, containing the following paper :—‘ Thrown 


| in the Gulf Stream, off Cape Cod ; latitude 40.30 ; longitude, 68 west... The 


“ Ah,” replied Lord Guilford, “ tick, tick, tick, I suppose.” 

Russian Calculating Boy.—Another of these arithmetical phenomena has 
recently appeared in Russia. His name is Ivan Petroff; he is eleven years old, 
the son of illiterate peasants, and can neither read nor write; yet he solves the 
most difficult questioxs of calculation by a process of mind which he caanot 
explain. The emperor, having witnessed his powers, has given 1000 roubles for 
his education. 

The Gulf Stream.—We perceive from the newspapers, that a bottle has re- 


overboard from the packet ship South America, by the passengers, March, 1833, 


finder is earnestly requested to publish this in the nearest newspaper to the place 
where it may be found, to show the currents of the ocean, as well as to oblige 
the passengers, and to confer a benefit on science.” Upon this a correspondent 
observes—* It is apparent that this bottle has traversed the whole breadth of 
the Atlantic Ocean, from America to England—adding another to the numerous 
proofs which have recently appeared, that the course of the Gulf Stream ex- 
tends toa much greater distance to the eastward than is usually supposed. I 
have long been satisfied, that navigators are in error in supposing that the Gulf 
Stream has lost all force in about the longitude of the Azores, as laid down in 
the Admiralty charts. From this error, | make no doubt that numbers of the 
wrecks which annually take place upon the western coast of Ireland are to- be 
solely attributed. A few miles per day, in even the faintest current of the ocean, 


strate that longevity in their sect is the result of their regular hahits and tem- 
perance. As a proof, it. is stated, that in Chesterfield churchyard the aggregate 
age of the last 100 individuals buried, tu the date of 16th November, was 2,516 
years and a half, while the aggregate of the last 100 Quakers amounted to 4,790 
years seven months ; giving an average of the duration of life of the former of 
only 25 years two months, and of the latter of 47 years ten months. We need 
not cry, “ Long life to the Quakers !” 

The Marquess of Camden will be installed into the highly distinguished office 
of Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, vacant by the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester, early in the spring. 

The Duke of Neweastle paid a long visit this year at Hafod, his newly-pur- 
chased domain. Whilst his Grace remained there, he diffused with an un- 
sparing hand his charities to the poor in the neighbouring villages that surround 
that noble mansion. 

The Duke of Northumberland having been unanimously elected High Steward 
of Cambridge, as successor to Lord Harwicke, will shortly visit that University, 
for the purpose of being regularly inducted into the honorary office. 

The Duke of Devonshire gave ninety-four pounds the other day, for the first 
edition of one of Shakspeare’s dramas. ‘The same copy of the same play had 
been sold for only twenty guineas a short time previously. ‘ 

The Treasury has lately ordered a chapel to be built adjoining the barracks in 
the Regent's park. for the accommodation of the troops. 

A duel was fought at Cumberland Fort on the Ist inst., between Captain 





Will, to a vessel long delayed by contrary winds, make a difference of several de- 


Morrison, R.M., and Mr, Boyce, Mastcr’s. Mate of his Majesty's ship Buffalo. 
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Shc Albion. 























The quarre! arose about taking the right side, when both aon rss — 
ing with ladies; in consequence, a blow was given. Captain M. — 9 
antagonist, when Mr. B. fired in the air and apologised.—-Nara! and Multtary 
Gazette. . 

Prince Talleyrand will proceed to Vienna early in the ensuing spring, to con- 
clude a treaty, now on foot, for the marriage of the daughter of the Duchess de 
Dino with the son of Prince Esterhazy. ; 

A Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, at Brussels, has adopted, as a dis- 
tinctive badge for the Representatives on ail public ceremonies, a silver plate, in 
the form of a star, enamelled with the three colours, to be worn on a black dress, 
with the word “ Representative.” Below this plate will be the name of the 
Representative and his quality. 

A duel was recently fought in Germany between a judge and an advocate of 
the Royal Court of Metz, when the former had his thigh perforated by his adver- 
sary’s ball. ‘The cause of disputes was some publication relative to municipal 
assemblies. 

A new entrance into St. James's Park is now being completed at the end of 
Duke street, near the State Paper. A broad double flight of granite stone steps, 
flanked on each side by a wallof the same, with neat pilasters at each end, and 
coping to correspond, leads to an iron gate with two wickets. ‘The workmen are 
employed on the ornamental details, but the approach is already opened to the 
publi. 


War-Office, Dec. 30, 1834.—10th Regt. of Let. Drags: Cor. W. G. Caven- | 


edish to be Lt. by pur., v. Moreton, prom. ; R. Wood, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., 
vy. Cavendish —Ist Ft: D. Green, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Collins, who 
rets.—3d Do: Lt. C. H. L. Tinling, from the 13th Ft., to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Whittam.—4th Do: Lt. A. Roberton, from the h. p. of the 91st Ft., to be Lt., 
v. Dixon, app. to the 77th Ft.—36th Do: Capt. A. H. L. Wyatt, frou the h. p. 
Unatt., to be Capt., v. H. Barton, who exchanges, rec. the diff—60th Do : Staft- 
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If they recoil from the task—if their better feelings revive at the sight of the 
consequences of their weakhness—if they resolve to sacrifice power, rather than 
| persist in the great work of destruction—they are speedily driven from the helm, 
and make way, if the march of evil is not arrested by a simultaneous effort of all 
the virtue and energy of the nation, fur more thorough-paced Revolutionists— 


measure of spoliation calculated immediately, and without compensation, to con- 
fiscate private property, first received the sanction of Government. A dark 
intrigue, conducted at the time when by mere accident Lord Brougham happen- 
ed to be corresponding with Lord Wellesley on the comparative merits of Sopho- 
| cles and A2schylus, next led to the resignation of LordGrey. There remained 


for men who are paralysed by no conscientious feelings, checked by no stings of | only the Radical rump, under the guidance of a nobleinan worthy of better things, 
remorse, but boldly and wicdedly obey the mandates of the ignorant but insa- ; Lord Melbourne. But the weakness and divisions of his Cabinet soon became 
tiable sovereign multitude, to their great immediate gratification, and certain ul- | such as to render it evident to all that a total change either towards Conserva- 


timate ruin. 

The Whigs flattered themselves that by rousing the passions of the people, 
| and wielding the powers of the prerogative to force through the Reform Bill, 
| they would succeed in destroying their old antagonists the Tories, and thereby 

secure for themselves and their successors a long lease of power; and charity 
| bids us believe that they hoped to do this without tearing to pieces the institu- 
| tions of the state. ‘They may now see what we and others have all along fore- 
told, that of all vain attempts, the vainest is to attempt to establish a solid edi- 

fice of political authority on passions whose very essence is continual advance- 
| nent, and construct a durable government on the insatiable cravings of demo- 
| cratic ambition. The whole intellect and ability of the human race, if concentrated 
| in one individual, would fail insuch an attempt. Mirabeau tried it and failed ; 
| Necker tried it and failed; Lafayette tried it and failed; Danton tried it and 
failed ; Robespierre tried it and failed ; Napoleon tried it and failed. That great 
man did not engage in perpetual wars froin the mere desire to extend his fame or 
enlarge his territories. He did so, as he himself has told us, from an enlightened 
and just estimate of his situation, as the head of a revolutionary state, whose 
energies were now entirely centred in military ambition, but required then the 
same incessant gratification, as they had formerly done in the career of political 
exaltation. His fixed opinion, says Bourrienne, from the commencement was, 
that if stationary he would fall; that he was sustained only by continually ad- 
vancing ; and that it was not sufficient to advance, Lut he must advance rapidly 





Asst.-Surg. H. Fraser to be Surg., v. Melvin, app. to the Staff.—64th Do: Capt. | 4nd irresistibly. ** My powcr,” said he, “depends on ty glory—and ny glory 

J Forbes, from the 98d Ft.. to be Capt., v. Pigott, who exchs. ; Lt. J. F. Pea- !on the victories which I gain. It would instantly fallif it were not based on 

coche. hem tho h p. of the 80a FR.. to be Lit. ¥ Ewing app. to the 91st Ft.—| fresh glory and victories. Conquest made me what [ am; conquest alone can 

75th “a Capt Ww F. Helt, from + h. p. Unatt. to be Paymaster, y. Doyle. — | aintain me init. A government newly established has need to dazzle and as- 

77th Do: Lt. G. Dixon, fron the 4th Ft., to be Lt., v. M. F. Steele, who rets. | tonish : when its éc/at ceases it perishes. It is in vain to expect repose from a 

upon the h. p. of the 91st Ft.—4th Do: Ens. J. Nowlan to be Lt. by pur., v. | man who is the eoncentration of movement.’ Such were the principles of Na- 

ft a ; po act ety (ag eas - Nowlan —-9]«: | poleon, the ablest incarnation that ever appeared on earth of the revolutionary 

D'Arcy, who dh G. Reynolds, Gent., te be Tine. by | hdl oe ae | eels and if he was unable to construct a durable edifice, or prevent over- 

Do: Lt. W. Ewing, from the 64th Ft., to be Lt, v. H. Curling, who rets. upon | “pe ies @ sn Anaiamenmndl tak de Un: acaiiee, te ee  otinth alin. 
+h. p. of the 52d Ft.—92d Do: Capt. G. Pigott, from the 61th Ft., to be Capt., | ay aa criglh emai am vie remade tes: Py a ee one 

v. Forbes, who exchs. ; Stafi-Asst.-Surg. C. Q. Palaer to be Surg., v. J. H. | ©iples, What otuer can € AGO <S CUEOESS & Che Seem A 

’ or, M. D., who retires upon half pay i aa 

sahmmadie : ° as ; ‘The present change, therefore, is a crisis which may always be expected in a 

. nation afflicted by the revolutionary fever, but in which the real strength and 

FALL OF THE MELBOURNE MINISTRY. | sinews of a state are as yet undecayed. It is the effort of the better, the more 

‘rom Blackwoud’s Magazine. | courageous, and more virtuous, the more highly educated classes to emancipate 

At length the great act of retributive justice has taken place. Tho Whirs have 


themselves from the monstrous and degrading despotism of the multitude; to 
fallen! ‘The dregs of that once powerful party which sought in power only the | shake off the frightful load under which they have laboured for the last four 


means of elevation, and in Reform only the consummation of political animosity, | Years, and save themselves and their children from those unspeakable calamities, 
have been crushed under the work of their own hands! The rock which, like | to which a continuation of the same system must inevitably have led. It is the 
Sysiphus, they have rolled with so much labour to the summit of the mountain, | effort of freedom to resist the worst species of slavery, that which ever and 
has recoiled upon themselves; the battery which they raised with so much | speedily follows democratic ascendency ; the heroic endeavour ef real patriotism 
labour for the destruction of their opponents, has been turned upon their own | tO avert those chains which their misguided fellow-citizens were blindly pre- 
forces ; the winds which they let loose from the cavern of Lolus, have torn their | paring for themselves and their descendants——Whiether it is to be successful or 
frail and wretched Government to shreds. Not the prudence of the Crown, nor | not, will just depend upon the question whether the principles of good or of 
the efforts of the aristocracy ; not the power of thought, nor the energy of virtue ; | evil, ef virtue or vice, of religion or infidelity, have the ascendancy amongst us. 
not the spirit of religion, nor the devotion of patriotism, have alone brought about If the latter are chiefly prevalent ; if a majority of the influential classes of the 
this great act of public justice. Against all these forces, powerful as they are | state are resolved to overturn our institutions. to liberate themselves frotn all 
in the end for the extinction of evil, and clearly as they lay the foundation of all | restraints, human and divine, and, under the specious name of improvement, to 
good government, they were sufficiently armed by the consequences of the pro- | restore the anarchy of the French Revolution, they cannot be prevented ; they 


+ 








tism or Radicalism was approaching. ‘The Edinburgh dinner was a desperate 
effort to prop up a falling cause. But the divisions which it brought to light, 
the heartburnings which it engendered, the controversy to which it led, 
served only to expose still more the weakness and nakedness of the 
land. In vain Lord Brougham travelled from Devonshire to Caithness, catering 
for popularity with all the Reform town councils, and dragging the Great Seal of 
England through the dirt in the vain endeavour to regain a rapidly sinking popu- 
larity. The desperate and discreditable attempt totally failed. The Press even, 
of which he had so long been the enfante gaté, turned fiercely and indignantly 
against him. The bubble burst, and a fall almost as rapid and complete as that 
of Cardinal Wolsey, revealed to the world the flimsy unstable nature of the 
the foundation on which such a reputation rested. 

At length Lord Melbourne, aware that matters could not go on as they were, 
waited upon the King, upon occasion of the death of Earl Spenser, and in sub- 
mitting the proposed arrangements to his consideration, candidly acknowledged 
that he required to recruit his forces inthe extreme Radical camp, and that the 
sacrifice of a large portion of the Irish Church, and the extinction of the Protes- 
tant religion in a considerable part of that island, were the conditions of such an 
alliance. The mask had now, therefore, fallen from the face of the Movement 
Party. Half measures were no longer proposed—spoliation and confiscation 
were openly avowed—and the proposal to admit the Radicals into the Cabinet 
was equivalent to a proposal to plunge at once into the vortex of revolution.— 
The Monarch instantly, and in the spirit of his ancestors, took his part—he posi- 
tively refused to be a party to any such attempts, and calling the Hero of Water- 
loo to his councils, threw himself without reserve into the arms of that party 
which through every danger and obloquy had boldly stood by their country, and 
with whose ascendancy all the brightest glories, as well as the happiest periods 
of its history, have been identified. 

The Whigs have fallen! but in what state have they left the country to their 
successors? Have they, during the four years that they kept possession of the 
helm, repressed the spirit of disaffection, enlarged the fields of industry, upheld 
the honour of the State, extinguished the bitterness of faction? Is the nation 
niore united, more orderly, more prosperous, than it was when they were called 
tothe royal councils! Is Ireland more tranquil, conflagration and murder less 
frequent in its fields since the great agitator was allowed to escape, after having 
pleaded guilty, and rewarded for his efforts by a black gown? Are the West 
Indies more tranquil and contented? and is the condition of the slaves in those 
important colonies really ameliorated by having the lash of an overseer enchanged 
for that of a stipendiary magistrate? Are the foreign relations of the empire in 
a Satisfactory state? Have we put a bridle in the mouth of the Russian autocrat 
in the east, or held fast by our alliances with our ancient confederates in the 
west of Europe? Has the alliance with France brought with it all the advantages 
and honours, commercial, political, and moral, that were anticipated? and can 
we confidently rely on Louis Philippe to uphold the principles of freedom, or sup- 
port the interests of the British empire! Is the danger of domestic disturbances 
or convulsion averted? Are the passions of the people calmed! and has the 
stream of innovation been turned from the devastating torrent of revolution, to the 
sober, fertilizing channels of practical improvements! ‘These are the questions 
which must be answered, before the real situation of the new government can be 
appreciated—these are the points which must be considered, before the measures 
tu be expected from them can be really understood. 





digious constitutional change which, by the aid of the multitude, and by appeal- | must wade through an ocean of suffering or blood, and leave an iron despotisin 
ing to their worst passions, they had brought about. The united virtue and | to themselves and their children. But if the former principles, as we devoutly ; 
probity, property and intelligence, religion and patriotism of the empire, had sought | Bape = the case, are still paramount with a weer 4 even in point of numbers, | 
in vain to arrest the march of a Government which, by installing the multitude in ; and a vast Majority in port of property, knowledge, character, and talent, in 
power, and rousing the worst and most selfish passions of our nature, had acquired | the state ; if the delusive contagion of democracy is as yet confined, fur the | 
for the time irresistible influence. But there is a power above the world, in the | Most part, to the inhabitants of great cities; if innocence and virtue, the faith 
bands of which the worst, as the best principles of our nature, are made the in- ; Of their fathers, and the loyalty of their ancestors, are still paramount amidst 
strusnents of ultimate good; there are eternal laws of justice, to which the acts | the simplicity of rural life ; if those who, without wishing revolution, were car- 
of kings and statesmen, not less than those of the humblest peasants, are sub- | ried away by reform, are resolved now to make a stand, and unite with their 
jected. ‘Che Reform Bill is what has ruined them ; the passions to which it gave | former opponents, in resisting the farther advances of evil, the spoiler may yet 
rise, the anarchy of thought which it occasioned, the extravagant expectations | be ry son and —_ flag ” England, after being all but sunk in the waves, will 
which it excited, are the real causes of their fall. Like Necker and the Consti- | #gain float triumphant in the breeze. 

‘: e . Tha , , 4) » late ‘ahinpt 7 » ° q « e 
tutionalists, or Brissot and the Girondists of France, they have found the anar-| ‘The cause of the dissolution of the late Cubinet is 80 apparent, that he that 
chical spirit which they — too a for the os hands 2 when | ov may ere = 4 sagt fifty bree over, i wy pereee = _— re- 
too late, sought to coerce it ‘ike them they have fallen from their high estate, | form popularity, that they would come to this untimely end. It was the heavings 
an object of py — enemies, e —e to es wy — them, _ a ae eee ae oe = yoy _— meaygd 
are about to have their names crushed under the maledictions of ages, ior the ’ c °€ 1e trove snt, as the conaltion 0 leir existence, to en- 
vast opportunities of usefulness which they have neglected, and the boundless, | S4g¢ in many perilous and revolutionary measures, which necessarily brought 
social, and political blessings which they have destroyed. | them into collision with the great interests of the country. The divisions of 

The Whigs have fallen! Asa politica! party. acting on certain constitutional | the Cabinet, which were the immediate cause of their weakness and fall. were 
«principles, and professing to hold the balance even, between despotic power and | but types of the great division which was going forward aniong their adherents 
popular licentiousness, they are, we fear, no more. Never again will they ap- | in the country. ‘Their strength at first, used in carrying through the Reform 
pear on the stage of English history. Like the Orleanists and Gironiists, they | Bill, was owing to a coalition of many different and di cordant parties, whom an 
have descended to the great charnel-house of nations. Their leaders may again | extraordinary and unparalleled combination ot events: had brought together. 
be wafted to the helm; the best and noblest portion of them may be incorporated | Many able and good, though deluded men, existed in their own body. A large 
with other administrations ; possibly as a body they may resume the lead; they | portion of the C onservative body Malti to be found in their ranks, or had aided 
may profess themselves Whigs; they may flatter themselves they have inherit-| them by their previous efforts. Multitudes. who were carried away by the 
ed the mantle of Somers and Fox ; but ae will be as far severed from the prin- | delusive liberality of the day, who thought they might dally with revolution, 
ciples of those illustrious inen as day is from night. They cannot again succeed and combine the lustre of popularity with the multitude, with the advantages 
but as Revolutionists ; they cannot again ascend the perilous heichts of power, | of esteem from the well-informed; the shortsighted, the timid, the selfish, (and 
but on the ome of rooges a Pa ge tg preserve bw + great | pa 9 are tc mony of a a on spp é go ae with a | 
object of the Revolution in 1688, and that Constitution which Mr. Fox pro- | current, which they deemed irresistible. 1e strength of these united parties, | 
nounced to be * the happy practicable equilibrium which has ai! the efficiency of | joined to the fatal division of the Conservatives, consequent On agricultural dis- | 
monarchy, and all the liberty of republicanisin, moderating the despotisin of the tress, and the passing of Catholic Emancipation, were the real causes of the | 
one, and the licentiousness of the other.” They may a ee pieces — ——— W a “s Sane or the neg sei of the country. 
the relics of the constitution which they have so grievously injured; they may | Hut such a coalition could not long hold together. roin its very triumph mav 
again hold for a few months or years a precarious and wretched authority, as! be dated the commencement of its decline. ‘The unwieldy body was speedily 
the executors of the will of the sovereign multitude ; but as the real rulers of | driven on to ulterior mneasures ; the Revolutionists we re not to halt midway in 
the State, as imprinting upon the march of Government the impress of their own | the career of victory; the ery for the fruits of reform speedily succeeded the 
principles, and the result of their own determinations, they are consignd to the | cry for reform itself, and what in their estimation these fruits were to be, was | 
vault of all the Capulets. | now not even attempted to be covered with a decent disguise. Intoxicated with 

This catastrophe—this total and irremediable destruction, is the natural and , their extraordinary triumph, and not aware how large a portion of their supporters 
unavoidable result of the false principles on which they have proceeded, and the honestly favoured reform, without intending revolution, the Anarchists openly 
monstrous alliance with the Kevolutioaists which they have formed. It is not | proclaimed their designs-——annual parliaments, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, | 
peculiar to them, but is the uniform and inevitable fate of all political parties, in | were the preparatory steps, but they were only means to an end-—chureh spolia- 
all countries and in all ages, which unite themselves to an anarchical faction. The | tion. the abolition of a national establishinent, the confiscation of a laige part, if 
principles and objects of such a faction cannot fail, in a short time, to bring de- | not the whole, of the funds, in other words, general bankruptcy, the removal of 
struction upon all who a it. It is the pee of oe ambition, as : so ery a of a. froin ge the agricuiturist, were publicly 
every other irregular and ruinous passion, to be insatiable—to increase with | 4vowed as their ulterior objects. at éifect these precipitate avowals pro- 
every gratification it receives—and precipitate its votaries into a baneful state of | duced on their former conscientious, though, as gve think, mistaken supporters, 
excitement and desire, which rapidly brings them to destruction. ‘This moral | may be judged of from the following passage in Sergeant Spankie’s admirable 
jaw of nature is the invincible necessity which ~_— brings ruin upon all the “ * a — ee — 
allies and supporters of Revolutionary measures. Did any of them ever survive} “It has long been clear cnough that the organs of the Republicans, and of | 
five years? Not one. Did any of them ever escape the eternal condemnation | the political unions, have marked for immediate destruction the House of Lords | 
of history? Not one. Is the memory of any of them not execrated by the | and the Church of England. 
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About this there has been no disguise—-they | 
enlightened and the good, the brave and the free, in every country and in every | hardly condescehd here even to use the milder term of reform. Not only the | 
age! Notone. As much as the supporters of freedom and religion are revered | vast interests of whole orders and classes of meu, but the deep-rooted principles, | 
and respected by future ages, are the leaders of revolution and democracy stig- or, if some please, the deep-rooted prejudices, of many miliions of the King’s | 
matized and reviled. History poiats to the one as the greatest benefactors ; to | subjects, are treated in these schemes of reform us unworthy of the slightest 
the others as the greatest scourges of the species. In the first class she num- deference or consideration. ‘The insolent tone of such imperious reformers on 
bers Timoleon and Brutus, Tell and Wallace, Hampden and Sydney, Burke and ; these and other questions gave us a foretaste of the domination we have to ex- 
Pitt ; in the second she includes Catiline and Gracchus, Alcibiades and Marius, | pect. ‘To talk of the monarchy or the British constitution, after granting the 
Robespirre and Danton. ‘The fate of all these demagogues has been the same. | demands of these reformers, is perfectly childish. It would not be even a 
They all possessed abilities sufficient to have blessed, and power adequate to rule | decent capitulation, but an absolute surrender at discretion. Not only the ob- 


mankind ; but, by allying themselves to a democratic faction, and seeking the | jects but the temper of these reforins must inevitably lead to a complete revolu- | 


means of elevation, not in the assertion of the eternal principles of freedoin ani | tion, and were the proposal to be received with indifference, or even without 
justice, but in flattering the passions, and pandering to the desires of popular am- | intense indignation, why 4 total revolution is virtually accomplished. It were 


bition, they were all speedily involved in rain, and their history reinains to future , sottish simplicity to be deluded with the pretence of reform—the old nursery tale | 


ages 2 monument of the same unvarying truth, that passion is insatiable, whether | might teach us better—the wolf that cajoles us to let him in th 








The Whigs have been only four years in office ; but during that time they have 
made alterations, the whole effects of which centuries will not develope. They 


| have in that time not only effected a total and irretrievable organic change in the 


constitution of the state, but they have completely altered alike the balance of 
its internal powers, the state of its foreign relations, and the condition of its 
principal colonial dependencies. They have given back not the British empire as 
they received it, compact and firm, radiant with glory, but divided, distracted, 
with the seeds of ruin sown with no sparing hand in every part of its wide ex- 
tent, and principles of anarchy implanted in its bosom, which cannot fail, sooner 
or later, to bring the mighty fabric to the dust. 

A slight retrospect of the measures of this memorable (memorable in what 
sense!) Administration, will demonstrate how irreparable have been the evils 
they have inflicted on their country, and how extremely difficult is the task which 
they have devolved on their suceessors, of steering the vessel of the state through 
the numerous breakers with which it is surrounded. 

They came into power when the country, it may be admitted, was in a very 
disturbed and anxious predicament ; when discontent against the measures of 
the liberalized Tory administration was general, and fatal divisions had paralyzed 
the Conservative ranks ; when the prosperity of the Shipping Interest had been 
deeply injured by the reciprocity systeim, that of the manufacturers by the Free 
Trade dogmas, and that of the farmers by the disastrous changes, some inevitable, 
others voluntary, on our monetary system. Predial outrage was general, con- 
flagrations in the southern counties frequent, the thieves and robbers of London 
in a state of general excitement from the contrecoup of the Three Glorious Days, 
and the anticipations of pillage and devastation over its mighty extent. They 
came in, too, it may be conceded, from the experienced inability of the Duke of 
Wellington to carry on the government, with the House of Commons as it was 
then constituted, elected under the combined excitement of the Revolution of 
the Barricades, and the efforts of the West India philanthropists ; and they came 
in pledged to non-intervention, reform, and a reduction of expenditure. This 
was the state of the country when they were called to the helm, and these the 
principles they were bound to carry into execution. Jet us cast a glance over 
what they done during the four years that they were at the head of affairs. 

Their first measures were such as at once lost them the confidence of all 
practical or experienced statesmen, evenof their own party. They broaght ina 
budget so monstrous, that they were themselves obliged bit by bit to abandon it all; 
in which tfey promised to shift taxation from an indirect to a direct form; to 
take it off tiles and tobacco, and lay it on steamboats and sales of estates; and 
to shake the whole foundation of our public credit by a heavy imposition 


}on funded property. This was followed up by a measure for the equa- 


lization of the duties on Canadian and Baltic timber; in other words, for con- 
ferring a great and uncalled-for boon on the holders of Norwegian forests, to the 
ruin of our own valuable transatlantic possessions, and which inevitably would 
have been followed, and that too right speedily, by a general revolt of those 
colonies, and the loss of a trade which employed above 500,000 tons of British 
shipping, and is indispensable to our West India possessions, which employed 
250,000 more. The whole practical men of all parties in the state stood aghast 
at these insane measures, which clearly demonstrated, that the members of the 
new Government were drenched with visionary ideas, which rendered them totally 
unfit for the practical direction of affairs, and were bent on a course of policy 
dictated by theoretical views, which would trench at every step on the great and 
vital interests of the country. Their own adherents therefore fell off in great 
numbers, even in the House of Commons, elected under circumstances so favour- 
able to their views; they never ventured to press their budget to a division, but 
one by one abandoned all its provisions; and on the timber question they were 
defeated by a majority of forty-nine. The Whig Government stood on the verge 
of dissolution. 

The attempt therefore to govern the country according to any thing like the 


| former system of administration under which Ergland had become the terror 


and envy of the world, had failed in the hands of the new Cabinet ; public confi- 


idence was rapidly leaving them; ridicule, that worst of enemies, was already 


pointing them out te public derision. They saw they were going, and resolved 
on a desperate effort, if not to relieve themselves, at least to ruin their enemies ; 
and for this purpose they brought in the Reform Bill. On the lst of March, 
1831, a day to be named with the most disastrous which the British empire ever 
knew, they brought forward the first projects of that prodigious change. We 
recollect as if it was yesterday the astonishment, the breathless amazement with 
which this reckless measure was received by the legislature and the people. It 


: at he may devour | drew forth ts i ae under 
in societies or single nen, and that as swift as is the ruin which the principles of | us, hardly deigns here to soften the harshness of his tones.” SS nail af the Paitin ane ean eens 


P . . ‘ ; | 
democracy, when indulged to excess, bring upon nations, swifter still is the de- 


struction tu which they consign its own supporters. 

Teeming as the page of history does in every part with examples of this eter- 
nal law of nature, a more memorable example of its unvarying application never 
occurred than has recently happened in the fall of the Whigs. Who that recol- 
jects the tumults of adulation with which they were hailed two years ago, when 
carrying throuch the Reform Bill, could have anticipated that so soon, so very 
oon, they were to be consigned to ruin, amidst the maledictions and contempt of ; The sober-minded friends of freedom in the country accordingly rapidly fell 
the very men whom they made these vehement efforts to seat in power! What) off, and it became evident, even to the mest casual observer, that a very great 
po th mg ponent — sg into i a pe ali this om ow | increase of Conservative principles in the better and highly educated classes of 

erence, and compeliec them to give way to tical antagonists whom they | socie Ww j } T . 7 00! he 
boasted of having utterly destroyed only petri. before ? “The multitude are, | ne pe linntinnmys 4 nally enna Ne icc heeding wate 


by oo ; , zeal consequent on the entire absence of any practical benefit from the change, 
doubtless, fickle and volatile in all ages and countries; but their versatility, how | soon communicated itself to the Cabinet. ‘The Conservative Whigs, the men 


great soever, cannot account for so prodigious achange. It is the impossibility | who supported Reforn, but not Revolution, who were sincere in their wish to 
of satisfyinga democratic party which is the real and unavoidable difficulty ; it is | renovate but not destroy our venerable institutions, separated themselves from 
the “constant and active pressure from without,” which, in the second and ul- | their more unflinching brethren. Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham the Duke of 
terior stages of revolution, forces its early leaders to adventure upon measures of | Richmond, and the Earlof Ripon, influenced by the feelings of true patriotism, 

broke off upon occasion of the Irish Church Bill, when the intention of applying 


epoliation, from which they at first would have shrunk with horror, but which are 
ecclesiastical property to secular purposes was first openly announced, and a 


When doctrines of this sort tending to the vtter annihilation of our constitu- 
tion inchureh and state, and calculated to let in a flood of anarchy, convulsion, 
and revolution upon the nation, were openly broacl h 
Party, and embodied in bills to be supported by 
Legisluture, it is not surprising that the rational, conse 
part of the Whigs, (and there were many such who hed unhappily been 
seduced by the Reform mania,) broke off from the alliance with such auxiliaries. 


soon made the svule conditions of their keeping themselves at the head of affairs. 





the tumult of the Barricades ; so utterly inconceivable did it appear that so vast 


| a change could ever for one moment be rendered feasible in the stable realm of 
| Old Engiand. But the great majority who raised these shouts of laughter little 
hed by the Movement | knew, because they had never experienced, the power of democratic ambition 
their whole weight in the | over the human mind. Instantly the populace took fire; the vast and unlooked 

iensious, and high-minded | for boon, exceeding tenfold all that the wildest Radical had hoped, a!] that the 


most visionary Whig had imagined, speedily spread the flame through the great 
cities ; and urban multitudes, from one end of the empire to the other, assembled 
in vast and tumultuous bodies, to support, by threats of violence, a concession of 
power which promised speedily to give them the uncontrolled dorminion of the 
state. 

The Conservative party were at first struck dumb with amazement. Ac- 


| customed to look for support and direction to the Government, and to follow, in 


organized bands, rulers who acted on Conservative principles, they were at a lose 
how to act when they saw this new enemy suddenly rise up in their rear, and 
the prerogative of the Crown wielded to subvert the national institutions, at the 
very time that it was hardest pressed by the torces of revolution in front. Slow 
to move, though tenacious of purpose—sluggish in the commencement oi # 
struggle, but often irresistible in ite close, they hardly made any resistance for 





some weeks to a measure which threatened to introduce a greater change thaa 
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any which had occurred since the Great Rebellion. Gradually, however, they 
recovered their senses ; a perception of the immense danger consequent on the 
change overcame the terrors arising from the hourly increasing efiervescence of 
the people ; and on General Gascoigne’s amendment, a clause which the Go- 
vernment deemed material was thrown out by a small majority. 

With true revolutionary audacity, the Government instantly took their line. 
They dissolved Parliament in April, 1831, and sent the members back to their 
constituents, when the nation was ip a paroxysm of frenzy from one end to the 
other, and it was morally certain that the members retumed would represent, not 
its durable interests or sober judgment, but fleeting passions and transitory en- 
thusiasm. Instantly the revolutionary press raised its infernal war-cry. Too 
often in advance only of public error, and inflammatory of passion at the moment 
when it most required to be cooled, it advocated, fiercely and universally, the 
most violent and outrageous measures. ‘Treason was publicly spouted on the 
hustings and at popular meetings ;—violence and menaces were openly recom- 
mended by the Ministerial journals ‘—the brickbat and the bludgeon, the torch 
of the incendiary and the dagger of the assassin were generally invoked in a 
Christian land, by the advocates of regeneration. A furious mob attempted to 
murder the Duke of Wellington, on the anniversary of the day when he had 
saved his country ; Bristol was during three days sacked and burnt ; Nottingham 
castle was devastated by the Reformers ; Derby was illuminated by the flames ; 
outrage and violence were universal ; and the destructive fire spreading to the 
most distant colonies, speedily threw Jamaica into revolt, and, amidst the songs 
of democratic triumph in Great Britain, a sanguinary insurrection broke out in 
that splendid settlement ; its wooded hills were illuminated by midnight confla- 
grations, and, amidst unheard-of negro suffering, four millions worth of British 
property was destroyed. 

The object of all this violence and conflagration, however, was gained. The 
electors in many places were intimidated, in some beat down by open violence ; 
jn all, depressed and disheartened by the appearance of a vehemence of opinion, | 
which it seemed impossible to resist. Amidst showers of stones and riotous as- 
semblies, burning houses, and vociferous multitudes, a treasonable Press, and an 
infatuated populace, the Legislature was returned, and the result soon appeared. | 
Almost all the county members were in the movement interestf and the great 
majority of the Lower House, after an obstinate and most able resistance from 
the Conservative Band, passed the Reform Bill. 

Still the Upper House remained ; and the Barons of England, now thoroughly 
awakened to their danger, resolved to defend their country. Nobly and coura- 
geously they stood in the breach, when bereft of all aid from the Crown, and not 
supported, as they had a right to expect, by their disheartened adherents in the 
country. ‘Twice they threw out the revolutionary measure, and the Ministry in 
consequence insisted on the King creating eighty Peers, to overturn the consti- 
tution; and on his refusal to do so resigned. Cetera quis nescit! It was dis- 
covered, when the Conservative leaders were admitted into the King’s confidence, 
that the Royal Faith was deemed to be pledged to the support of the Reform Bul ; 
and that any Ministry which might succeed must carry through unimpaired the 
leading provisions of that measure. The Conservatives justly considered such 
a dereliction of principle impossible, and in cansequence retired from the attempt 
to form an administration. ‘The King was now compelled to yield; the ma- 
jority of the Peers, to avoid the irretrievable shock which the constitution would 
have received from the open creation of so vast a body to swamp the Upper 
branch of the Legislature, retired from the contest; and, amidst a deathlike si- 
lence and gloomy forebodings, even from its warmest supporters, the vast, the 
irretrievable measure, was passed into a law. 

This was the great, the decisive act of the late Ministry; all that they have 
since done has been but a lame and impotent attempt to resist the consequences 
of this prodigious innovation, and retrace their steps, now irrevocably taken to- 
wards revolution. ‘The consequences of the step were soon apparent. Such 
was the universal excitement which followed this great victory of the democratic 
party, that the old interests of the country were generally overturned ; almost 
all the great towns returned members under the Reform Banners ; and, out of 
the whole Legislature, hardly one hundred members, when they at first assem- 
bled, could be relied on to resist the Movement Party, or stem the progress of 
evidently approaching convulsion. 








— 


Cie Albion. 
but some of my old relations told me all about the life of my departed father. 
My uncles, after the death of my father, returned to their different countries, and 
only left my uncle named Mahamed at Gounah, where he dwelt. And it came 
to happen about five years after the death of father, I got the consent of my 
teacher to go to the country of Gounah, to see the grave of my father, where- 
upon he said to me, that, with the blessing of God, he would accompany me. 
He then prepared proper provision for our journey, and took along with us many 
of his elder scholars to bear us company. We departed, and, after long fatigue, 
we arrived at Cong; from there we went to Gounah, and stopped there for about 
two years, as we considered the place a home, having much property therein. 
After the lapse of two years my master took it into his mind to travel to Agi; 
in the meantime he made inquiries of different people who had travelled in that 





| country, and some of them told him that Mahamed Cassina and Adama Amira, 


his brother, were then going to that country. He then aksed his informant where 

those people were to be found; they told him that they were already gone, ex- 

cept Adama, who was now preparing to go. My master then set out, and left us 

with my uncle Mahamed, Gounah, until he returned. In the meantime we heard 

that Abdengara, the king of Bantuco, having slain Iffoa, the king of Banda Ara, 

in battle, also wanted to kill Cudjoe, the captain of an adjoining district.— 

Abdegara sent to inform Cudjoe that if he would pay him such a quantity of gold 

as he required for a ransom he would be content. Cudjoe then sent much gold 

to him, which he refused. He said to the messenger, return to thy master, and 

tell him that if he do not send two hundred pieces of gold, I will not be satisfied, 

and my sword shall take off his head. When this messenger returned to his lord, 

and related the message received, Cudjoe took away the ransom and kept it, and 

sent a message to the King of Gounah, relating the transaction. When Abden- 

gara came to hear of Cudjoe sending to inform the King of Gounah of his 

doings, he became wrath, and ordered all his army to gather together and 
follow him to batile against Cudjoe. And when the King of Gounah 
heard that Abdengara had come in with his army to fight against him, he then called 
in all his men to meet the enemy in the country of Bolo, were they commenced 
fighting from the middle of the day until night; after that they went to their 
different camps : seven days they gathered up again, and commenced the war in 
the town Anveco, where they fought exceedingly ; and there were many lives 
lost on both sides ; but Abdengara’s army, being stronger than the king of Gounah’s, 
took possession of the town. Some of Gounah’s people were obliged to fly to Cong, 
and on that very day they made me a captive. As soon as I was made a prisoner, 
they stripped me, and tied me with a cord, and gave me a heavy load to cairy, 
and led me into the country of Bantuco, from thence to the town of Cumasy, 
where the King of Shantee reigned, whose name is Ashai, and from thence to 
Assicuma, and from thence to Agimaga, which is the country of the Fantees ; 
from thence to the town of Dago by the sea-side (all the way on foot, and well 
loaded); there they sold me to the Christians in that town, where one of the 
ships’ captains purchased me, and delivered me over to one of his sailors. The 
boat immediately pushed off, and I was carried on board of the ship: we were 
three months at sea before we arrived in Jamaica, which was the beginning of 
bondage until this day :—but for the bitterness of bondage, I have none to thank 
but those that brought me here; but praise be to God, who has every thing in 
his power to do as he thinks good ; and no man can remove whatever burden he 
chooses to put upon us. As he said, nothing shall fall on us except what he 
shall ordain ;—he is our Lord, and let all that believe in him put their trust in 
him. My parents’ religion is that of the Mussulmans ; they are all circumcised, 
and their devotions are five times a-day ; they fast in the months Ramadama, 
they give tribute according to their law, they are married to four wives, but the 
fifth isan abominationto them. ‘They fight for their religion, and they travel to 
the Radjaz on pilgrimage (those that are capable); they do not eat any meat ex- 
cept what they themselves kill, they do not drink wine nor spirits, as it is held an 
abomination so todo. They do not associate with any that worship idols, or 
profane the Lord’s name, or do dishonour to their parents, or commit murder, or 
bear false witness, or who are covetous, proud, or boastful—for such faults are 
an abomination unto my religion. They are particularly careful in the educa- 
tion of the children, and in their behaviour: but I am lost to all those advantages 
since my bondage; I am become corrupt, and I now conclude, by begging the 
Almighty God to lead me into the path that is proper for me, for he alone 
knows the secrets of my heart, and what I am in need of. 





HISTORY OF A SLAVE. 
From the London Iaterary Gazette. 

Among the interesting stories brought to light by the operation of the law for 
emancipating the slaves throughout our West India colonies, the following takes 
a foremost place, and particularly as affording a picture of manners in the inte- 
rior of Africa, with many new and curious traits. Abou Bekir, it is related, 
was apprenticed to Alexander Anderson, Esq. ; but in progress of the business 
before Dr. Madden, one of the special magistrates, it appeared that the poor slave 
was an Arabic scholar, and, though he had been forty years in bondage, that he 
still rote in that language. Dr. Madden immediately took a humane concern 
in his fate, and succeeded in obtaining his freedom. Dr. Madden also kindly opened 
a subscription-list for the benefit of Abou Bekir Jadiki, to which many respectable 
persons have put their names; and Mr. W. Smith of Everton, near Liverpool, 
thus writes to us on the subject :— 


To the Editor, &c. 
Everton, near Liverpool, 2d Dec. 1834. 

Sir,—The habitual perusal of your journal leads me to fancy that the accom- 
panying narrative of Abou Bekir Jadiki, a native of Timbuctoo, and, till within 
the last few months, a Jamaica slave, will not be unacceptable. 

For the man’s character, it is hardly necessary for me to vouch. I knew him 
for many years in Jamaica; and so far was I interested in his history (of which 
I frequently had even more detsiled accounts from himself), that I availed myself 
of an opportunity of introducing him to the present Duke of Montebello, who 
visited Jamaica in 1829, and who promised to procure for him some share of the 
attention which was then excited in France and elsewhere by Caillé’s travels. 
The revolution of 1830 no doubt drove al! minor matters from his Grace’s ao- 
tice ; and it has been reserved for Dr. Madden, under the late change in West 
India society, to make this most interesting case more widely known. 

The poor fellow’s most earnest wish, as frequently expressed to me, was to 
return to his own country—a wish which his bondage, and the deservedly high 
value set upon his services by his owner, rendered impossible for me to assist 
him in gratifying ; but may it not be suggested how valuable such a man might 
prove himself, either as a missionary (he is a Christian), or in any other capacity, 
in the noble work of the civilization of the interior of Africa? 

Of his abilities, it will be sufficient to adduce the proof, that forty years of 
West India bondage have been insufficient to obliterate the recollection of 
Bunute events, or of his native language; and while his occupation has been 
that of a mechanic, his handwriting (in Arabic), when I last saw it, in 1831, } 
retained all the beauty and firmness of a practised penman.” 

[ am, &c. 


From the Life and History of Abou Bekir Jadiki, alias Edward Doulau, one of 

the emancipated Slaves of Jamaica, and now a free Apprentice. 

‘ My name is Abou Bekir Jadiki Born in Timbuctoo, and brought up in 
Geneh, I acquired the knowledge of the Koran in the country of Gounah, in 
which country there are many teachers for young people ; they are of one nation, 
but come from different parts, and are brought there to dwell for their instruction. 


Witiam Sarr. 





The names of the different masters in the country called Gounah, are Aboudoulaki, 
a son of Ali Aga, Mohamet Wadiwahoo, Mahomet Ali Mustapha, Abrahima, son 
of Yosepha, a native, and Abrahima, son of Abou Hassan, from Fortatoroo. 

The whole of these masters are in ene school, under the direction of Abdulahi, | 
head master, son of Ali Aga Mahamado Jaffosere. My father’s name is Thara Monsa, 
scheriffe, the interpretation of which is the royal, or the noble family. The name 
of my father’s brothers are Aderiza, Abriman, Mohamed, and Abou Bekir. ‘Their 
father, my grandfather, lived in the country of Timbuctoo and Genah ; some say 
he was the son of Ibrahim, the founder of my race in the country of Geneh.— 
And it came to pass after the death of my grandfather, jealousy arose among the 
sons and the rest of the family, which scattered them into the different parts of 
Soudan. Aderiza went to the country of Marsina, where he dwelt alittle time ; 
after that he went over the river, and dwelt in Geneh : he married a daughter of 
Maroulhaide Abou Bekir, his wife. Abdriman went to the country ot Cong, 
and married the daughter of Tamar Ali. Mahamed went to the country of 
Gounah ; Abou Bekir remained in the country of Timbuctoo, along with the 
rest of the family who were not yet married. My father was always travelling 
to the country of Cassina and Bournoo, where he married and returned with my 
mother to Timbuctoo. After two years elapsed, my father then thought upon 
his brothers, whom he repented having parted with, which exceedingly grieved 
him ; and he desired his servants to prepare themselves to go along with him, 
to see how and where they were. The servants obeyed, and accordingly went 
with him to Geneh, from there to Cong, and there to Gounah, where they 
stopped ; and the servants there gathered a quantity of gold for their master, for 
there is a great deal of gold in that country, from the wilderness down to the 
river side, also from the rocks. ‘They are obliged to break the stones to dust, 
ane put them into a vessel of water, when all the gold will sink down separate, 
the dust will float, and the gold will remain in the vessel; and then they purify 
the same, and make it ready for use. ‘The money they make use of is a shell 
called jagago, some gold and silver; and they are in the habit of bartering goods 
for goods, according to prices. In this said country (Gounah), my father gather- 
ed a large quantity of gold and silver, some of which he sent to his father-in-law ; 
he also sent horses, mules, and rich eilks, from Egypt, as presents for Ali Aga 
Mahomada lassere, my grandfather, in the country ef Bournoo and Cassina 
My father afterwards took the bad fever, which was the cause of his death in 
Gounah, where he was buried. At thie time I was a child, and knew nothing ; 


Kingston, Jamaica, August 29th, 1834. 


—>— 
SIR ROBERT PEEL AND HIS POLICY. 
From the New Monthiy Magazine. 

Gratified as we are by Sir Robert Peel's declaration, we continue firm in this 
“belief ”’—indeed, the Right Honourable Premier gave, if possible, new force 
to the Tamworth Address, in a speech delivered at the Mansion-House dinner 
on the 23d, and which, were it not for its occupying too large a space in our 
pages, we should be inclined also to submit to the reader. 

Under these pledges, and with this announcement of its intentions, the new 
Ministry has begun its career; and we cannot deny to ourselves the evidence 
which the state of the country affords as to the feeling which exists in its favour. 
With regard to elections, we have lived long enough never to feel confident of 
their results until the return of the writ ; and, least of all, to believe implicitly 
the confident assurances which every candidate is ready to give of his certain 
success ; but when we see the invitation of Mr. W. Ward to consent to be put 
in nomination for London, the requisition to Sir Howard Douglas to offer himself 
for Liverpool, the deputation to Mr. Sadler to start for Birmingham, and the call 
for Sir John Beckett to represent Leeds, we cannot but consider such move- 
ments as highly important. 

With regard to the law appointments there scems to be but one opinion. ‘The 
return of Lord Lyndhurst to the Chancellorship has been hailed with pleasure 
and satisfaction, qualified only by the regrets of the common-law bar, who lose 
him from the Exchequer; where, however they receive as his Lordship’s suc- 
cessor to the Chief Barony a lawyer of first-rate talent in the person of Lord 
Abbinger, late Sir James Scarlett. 

The elevation of Sir Edward Sugden to the Irish Chancellorship is faultless ; 
and most happy is it for the suitors in that country that Sir Fdward has accepted 
the seals, at a sacrifice of one half of his professional income. Mr. Pollock’s 
appointment as Attorney-General has given universal satisfaction; and we 
scarcely ever remember a promotion more popular than that of Sir William Fol- 
lett to the Solicitor-Generalship. 

In short, feeling perfect confidence in the ability, integrity, firmness, and im- 
partiality of Sir Robert Peel, we cannot but predict a happy and lengthened ca- 
reer to his administration. The country, as he says, is tired of agitation: it 
seeks repose ; and under what minister is it more likely to obtain the tranquillity 
which it requires for its invigoration and prosperity, than under one who has, 
upon all occasions, evinced the most earnest anxiety for the welfare of the peo- 
ple,—who for their sake, even in opposition to his personal fetings, assisted in 
the work of Catholic Emancipation,—who, while in office, supported the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts,—and who, when out of office, supported the 
Whig Government in all their measures for the relief of the Dissenters, (except 
that of admitting them to the Universitics of the Established Church,)—and 
who, with a zeal and ability unparalleled, laboured for years in the reform of our 
Criminal Code,—and who effected the most beneficial amendments in the system 
of ‘Trial by Jury. 

Look, we say, at Sir Robert Peel in every relation of life,—as son, as hus- 
band, as father,—as the unvarying advocate of the British manufacturer,—as the 
practical friend to the agriculturist,—as a munificent patron of the arts ;—look 
at his character and his qualities closely, and then say whether, with such pre- 
tensions, joined to his acknowledged and undoubted talent, England has not a 
right to be proud of her Minister, and confident in his success. 


—>— 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton, Jan. 20. 
[The new Parliament assembled this day, and the House of Assembly having 
elected Charles Simonds, Esq., as Speaker, his Excellency was pleased to ap- 





| prove thereof, and to open the Session with the usual speech, from which we 


have extracted the following passages. } 
Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly: 

The Act of the last Session. for increasing the representation of three of the 
counties in the Province—one of which was without any distinct representative 
—having received the Royal assent, I thought it right to put the law into imme- 
diate effect; and in meeting you at this time in General Assembly, it affords me 
much satisfaction that I can congratulate you on the propitious circamstances in 
which, compared with many past years, this Province is placed. 

It has pleased Providence to reward the industry of the agricultural part of the 
community with an abundant harvest. 

Our commercial interests and prospects atand high, notwithstandimg all the dif- 
ficulties with which public credit has been assailed, in countries exercising a di- 
| rect influence on the commercial welfare of ovr own; and I am therefore justi- 
fied in assuming that this fact, so advantageous to the public at large, is not less 
honourable to the judgment and integrity of those engaged in this great branch 
of Provincial prosperity, than a gratifying proof of its being conducted upon 
sound and enlightened principles. 

Froin this favourable state of things, useful institutions have been extended, 
which, it is hoped, will in their progress, prove highly beneficial to the rising 
spirit of enterprise which evinces itself among all classes. I however regret, 
that in this prosperous condition, I cannot include our coast fisheries, in which 
| there is no material iinprovement, but which, if rightly managed, would prove an 
inexhaustible source of wealth. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
I shall direct the Treasurer's Accounts to be laid immediately before you, and 











I am happy to say that you will find them to exhibit, upon the whole, a satis- 


factory statement of our Finances, affording safe ground for anticipating that at 
no very distant period you may be enabled, by judicious management and whole~ 
some economy, to make such provision as will ensure prompt payment at the 
Treasury, and thus render your appropriations most available for the purposes 
intended. 

I shall take an early opportunity of communicating to you by Message some 
measures of importance which I am commanded by his Majesty's Government to- 
lay before you. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7 2 74 per cent. prem, 
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We are without later arrivals from England. 

In the absence of other matter, we have complied with the request of a cor- 
respondent, and published a large part of the powerful Conservative article con- 
tained in the last Blackwood’s Magazine, on the Fall of the Melbourne Cabinet. 

It is not necessary for us to descant on the abilities displayed in the paper re- 
ferred to, for they are apparent to every reader. ‘The article doubtless speaks 
the sentiments of the whole Tory party, and indeed of a large portion of cool and 
thinking people who attach themselves to no party. It reviews the progress of 
events developed during the existence of the Whig rule, from November 1839, 

to November 1834, being exactly four years ; in the course of which the Reform 

Act and other mighty changes were wrought in the British nation. During 
these four years the whigs tried the grand experiment of governing the country 
by popular opinion—that is to say—the will of the people as expressed in public 
newspapers and at popular assemblies was made the rule of government in- 
stead of the ancient laws and institutions of the country. If a certain measure 
was demanded by popular clamour it was to be conceded, and if an ancient law 
stood inthe way of this concession, that law was to be evaded or repealed. 
The Reform Act, by which the old mode of electing representatives to the 
popular branch of the legislature was entirely changed, and the franchise 
taken from persons of property and given to ten pound householders, was 
acase in point. This mighty change being resisted by the upper branch 
of the legislature, without whose consent it could not become a law, it was 
demanded by the people that the House of Peers should be either forced into 
the measure by popular intimidation, or debased by the introduction of eighty 
corrupt members, who would do the bidding of their masters. ‘To this latter al- 
ternative Earl Grey inclined, when, rather than submit to such a pollution, the 
Peers gave way, and absenting themselves from the House, the bill was allowed 
to pass, and the will ef the people made trivmphant. ‘This was the rule of 
the Whig Ministry, and was generally acted upon in most matters for four years. 
But what was the success of such a practice? The article from Blackwood 
informs us, and shows by a mere recapitulation of actual events—now rendered 
indisputable by having become unquestioned matters of history—that it was a 
signal and fatal failure, and a failure, too, that ended in the total defeat and 
overthrow of the projectors. What has beceme of Earl Grey, the great patron 
of the system, to whose exertions the people are doubtless indebted for the 
Reform Bill? He has retired in disgust, confessedly unable to regulate the 
machine he himself had put in motion—he retired just at the moment to screen 
himself from universal obloquy. Where are the Stanleys and the noble Rich- 
monds, who only two short years since were so lauded by the people? In ob-~ 
gcure retirement, suffering victims of their own system. 

Thus much we have said in reference to the article quoted—the object of the 
writer being to show the fallacy of attempting, in a country like England, to 
govern by the mere every-day will of the masses. In what monarchy has the 
attempt ever succeeded! Not in France certainly, where the well-meaning 
Lafayette beheld his beautiful vision of a monarchy surrounded by republican 
institutions ; nor in England, where, after four years’ experience under a kind 
and benevolent King, the government has reverted to the Tories. The attempt 
has been made by the two most enlightened nations of Europe, in the enlight- 
ened epoch of the nineteenth century, and in both cases utterly failed ; for few, 
we are sure, will be inclined to admit that any thing resembling popular will 
now exists in France. 

In fine, then—succinctly to retrace the foregoing—this four years’ experiment 
has ended—in France, in the supremacy of the King and 300,000 bayonets, and 
in England, in the return of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel to the 
helm of state. Alas! what a mighty gulf yet exists between man and self- 
government! ‘Truly, it is a subject of deep import to the politician, and of 
melancholy retrospect to the philanthropist and historian. 











Washington was last week thrown into the utmost consternation in conse-~ 
quence of an attempt having been made on the life of the President, when about 
to altend the funeral of a member of Congress. A person of the name of 
Lawrence, by birth an Englishman, but a resident of the United States from his 
boyhood, approached the venerable Chief Magistrate, and snapped a pistol at his 
breast, which failing to go off, he snapped another, and strange to say, without 
effect also. He was then seized, disarmed, and confined. The prevailing opinion 
is that the offender is insane. All parties agree in marking this atrocious deed 
with detestation and abhorence. The preservation of the General's life is a sin- 
gular interposition of Providence. 





In reference to an article in the North American Magazine, edited by Mr- 
Fairfield, in Philadelphia, we should be wanting in good feeling did we not con- 
firm all that is there stated as to the manner in which the documents, relating to 
Mr. Wilde’s *‘ Last Rese of Summer,” came into the hands of the editor of that 
publication. The papers were originally sent to us for publication, but not 
being adapted to our journal, and being ourselves unwilling to engage in the 
foray raging between the Irish claimants and the Georgia advocates for the orgi- 
nality of the verses, we gave the whole into the hands of Mr. Fairfield, who hap- 
pened to call on us at that moment. We did this with little or no examination 
of the subject, but we assured Mr. Fairfield of our belief, from the hand writing, 
that those papers came from a gentleman of the first respectability in Georgia ; 
and in good faith he received them. In the present state of the case we can 
only lament that we have been the innocent cause of giving Mr. Fairfield a great 
denl of trouble, and of involving him in unpleasant controversies. 

The February number of Mr. Fairficld’s Magazine, we ought to add, is replete 
with exceedingly clever and spirited articles. 





The return of Mr. Mathews from his long visit to Boston, has been hailed 
with joy by all the lovers of mirth. During his present engagement he has exclu- 
sively performed in stock dramatic pieces, and has delighted the town with Mon- 
sieur Morbleu, Peter Pipkin, &e. But his greatest triumph has been in Gobble, 
in the new comedy of “ Married Life,” a part admirably adapted to his powers. 
Married Life is the production of Mr. Buckstone, and is one of the most laugh- 


able and best managed pieces we have seen for 4 long time; the story turns 


upon the private derstandings of five unhappily-married couples, who, by 





dint of mutual jealousies, contradictions, whimsies, and bad tempers, contrive 
to make themselves ten of the most unhappy people in the world. It affords 


to all amusement without end ; and to bachelors and hopeless old maids sterling 
comfort. We regret to observe that this is the last engagement of Mr. Ma- 
thews, and that he returns to England on the 16th; but we nevertheless hope 
that his engagement will extend a few nights beyond Monday. 

Miss Phillips has returned from the south, and commenced another engage- 
ment at the Park Theatre. Inthe course of the week she has performed Mrs. 
Beverley and Jane Shore. Mr. C. Mason plays the corresponding male parts 
on the same nights. 

Mrs. Austin has been playing farewell engagements at the south. Her suc- 
ceas has been highly flattering. 

Mr. Graham the Blind Poet.—A Ball will be given for the benefit of this very 
worthy, but unfortunate person on Friday next, at Tammany Hall. Mr. Graham 
is a Scotchman of excellent character, and who by his misfortune and his virtues, 

is every way deserving the assistance of his countrymen on this occasion. 

Tickets may be obtained of Messrs. Dubois and Bacon, Firth and Hall, and of 

Wm. M‘Laughlin, 134 Fulton-st. 

{<> The Title Page and Index for the last Volume wil! accompany this oumber. 
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MEMORABILIA OF 1759. 
From Hawkins's Picture of Quebec. Just published. 
ANECDOTE OF MR. PITT, AFTERWARDS EARL OF CHATHAM. : 

The following anecdote of Mr. Pitt, the Minister who selected Wolfe as emi- 
nently fit for the command of the expedition against Quebec, was communicated 
by his Under Secretary of State, Mr. Wood, to a friend of his, and is a striking 
proof of his honesty aud energy of purpose. : 

Mr. Pitt sought out merit wherever he could find tt; and knowing that he 
could not give General Wolfe a sufficient number of troops, ne told him that he 
would make it upto him as well as he could, by giving him the appointment 
of all bis officers. Wolfe sent in his list, in which was the name of an officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Guy Carleton, who had unfortunately made himself ob- 
noxious to the then King, by some unguarded expression, concerning the Hano- 
ver troops, and which had, by some officious person, been repeated to his Ma- 
sesty. Lord Ligonier, then Commander-in-Chief of all his Majesty’s land forces, 
took in the list to the King, who, as he expected, made objections to a particular 
name, and refused to sign the commission. Mr. Pitt sent Lord Ligonier into the 
closet a second time, with no better success. His Lordship refused to go in a 
third time at Mr. Pitt’s suggestion. He was, however, told his place would be 
vacant if he did not; and that, on presenting the name to the sovereign, for the 
third time, he should tell him the peculiar situation of the state of the expedi- 
tion; and that in order to make any General completely responsible for his con- 
duct he should be made as much as possible inexcusable if he failed; and that, 
Gn consequence, whatever an officer, entrusted with any service of confidence, 
requested, should, if possible, be complied with. Lerd Ligonier went in a third 
time, and told his Sovereign what he was directed to say. The good sense of 
this so completely disarmed his resentment, that he signed the particular com- 
mission as he was requested. 





GENERAL WOLFE. 

Genera! James Wolfe was bern January 2d, 1727, in the Parish of Wester- 
ham, Kent. ‘The County of York also claimed the honour of his birth, and 
there was a dispute on the subject. His father was Lieutenant-General Edward 
Wolfe, who died Colonel-in-Chief of the Sth regiment, on the 27th March, in 
same year with his illustrious son. He commanded that regiment at the battle 
of Culloden, in 1745. He was the second son—the eldest, Edward, a youth of 
great promise, also entered the army, and died young in Germany. Another 
brother, younger than James, is mentioned as having been at Louisbourg. 

In the mismanaged expedition against Rochford, under Sir John Mordaunt, in 
1757, Wolfe was Quarter-Master General with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the army. When the General’s conduct came under examination, he was 
called upon as an evidence by both parties. The candour, precision, and know- 
ledge of his profession, with which he delivered it, gained him esteem; and 
though only thirty years of age, his military talents in conversation appeared with 
such lustre as recommended him to the patronage of the Ministry, and of his 
Majesty George I]. His gallant conduct at the capture of Louisbourg com- 
pletely established his fame, and led to his appointment to the command of the 
expedition against Quebec. 

In personal appearance he was what might be called a plainman. He had a 
face sharp and thin, red hair, coarse skin, fair and freckled. His eyes were 
blue and benignant, he had a smiling mouth, and a manner which assured you of 
the pleasant and happy disposition of him that wore it. 

Wolfe's physician, Dr. Hinde, dicd lately at Newport, Kentucky, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-two years. He was represented in some of the pictures of 
the death of Wolfe, as feeling the fast ebbing pulse of the Wounded here. Ge- 
neral Wolfe was the object of his liveliest recollection, and to his latest days he 
was accustomed to describe him as “a tall and robust person, with fair complexion 
and sandy hair, possessing a countenance calm, resolute, confident, and beaming 
with intelligence. 

General Wolte was to have been married on his return from Quebec to a most 
amiable and accomplished lady, Catharine, daughter of Robert Lowther, Esq., 
of Westmoreland, formerly Governor of Barbadoes. Six years after the death 
of Wolfe, she became the wife of the last Duke of Bolton, and died in 1809. 

The letters of General Wolfe, amounting to more than two hundred, passed 
from the hands of his friend General Ward, whose family lived at Westerham, 
into those of Mr. Southey, who has written the life of Wolfe, published in Mur- 
ray’s Family Library. We regret this work has not yet fallen into our hands. 
An account of his life was published in 1759, by Kearsley, the bookseller, writ- 
ten by J. P., Master of Arts. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE PLAINS. 

The late Professor Robinson, of Edinburgh, at that time a Midshipman in the 
Royal Navy, happened to be on duty in the boat in which Wolfe went to visit 
some of his posts the night before the battle. The evening was fine, and the 
scene, considering the work they were engaged in, and the morning to which 
they were looking forward, was sufficiently impressive. As they rowed along, 
the General, with much feeling, repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s Elegy,— 
which had recently appeared, and was yet but little known—to an officer who sat 
with him in the stern of the boat, adding, as he concluded, *‘ that he would pre- 
fer being the author of that poem to the glory of beating the French to-morrow.” 
To-morrow came, and the life of this illustrious soldier was gloriously termi- 
nated amidst the tears of his friends, and the shouts of his victorious army :— 


'” 


* The paths ef glory lead but to the grave ! 


THR LANDING PLACE. 
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curls on his breast and shoulders, giving an effect of almost feminine beauty to 
his youthful countenance, to the penetrating glance of his full blue eyes, and the 
smile which often played on his finely formed lips. ‘ That is Count Zriny, the 
emperor's favourite—how handsome he is !—what a beautiful dress !—how good- 
natured he looks.’ Such were the whispered exclamations that circulated among 
the fair guests in the ball-room, as with stolen glances they watched all his 
movements. Ludmilla’s attention in particular was rivetted by this brilliant 
apparition, nor could she abstain from gazing at him. But, as amid the whole 
assembly the sisters were almost the only guests not already known to 
Zriny, his attention also was soon attracted, and especially by Ludmilla. 
The marked expression of those eyes which were constantly directed to 
him; her extraordinary beauty, and the singularity of her taking no share 
in the amusements of the evening, excited both admiration and curiosity. 
He made inquiries regarding the sisters ; learacd who they were, and was warn- 
ed that the eldest never danced on any public occasion, being destined by her 
family for the cloister. * For the cloister!’ repeated Zriny, speaking to himself; 
‘and with that symmetrical form, with those enchanting features, those ardent 
leoks from beneath the dark clustering hair, and such grace in every movement ! 
—what a sacrifice! But a trial must be made whether this bride of the church 
willcondescend to interchange a few words in common parlance, or if there be 
any remote chance of inducing her to walk a single minuet.’ According to cti- 
quette, however, he first danced with the lady of the mansion, and some of her 
more distinguished guests, attracting unanimous applause by the grace,and skill 
displayed in his performance. He then approached Ludiilla, and with the 
polished éournure of the French language, begged for the happiness of being her 
partner for the next minuet. Thus addressed by the individual who formed the 
universal object of admiration, Ludmilla blushed deeply, and forgetting all her 
previcus resolutions, gave him her hand, and allowed herself to be led among 
the dancers.” 

Zriny’s ambition has led him into a plot against the emperor, equally at 
variance with his duty and his gratitude. He is made a state prisoner; and he 
is thus found by his unfortunate wife :-— 

“Tt was a sultry evening, towards the close of autumn, and a strange stillness 
filled the air and rested upon the misty hills, as the twilight gradually thickened 
and stole over the surrounding landscape. ‘They had already entered the narrow 
defile at the entrance of the gloomy fortress, proceeding, in a mournful silence, 
till the priest, hearing a low muttering among the distant hills, stopped; and 
observing a dark speck of cloud in the horison, foretold an approaching tempest, 
and ordered the party to hasten forward as quickly as possible. Soon they entered 
the dark massy walls of the castle, which seemed to grow out of the solid rock, 
and were capable alike of resisting all external attack and preventing all possibility 
of escape. ‘This is Kuffstein,’ whispered the monk; and Ludmilla, as she 
raised her eyes to the terrific prison, uttered a deep sigh. They approached, and 
knocked loudly at one of the enormous iron doors, while the lonely sound of the 
angelus broke dismally upon the night. ‘They were answered by a hoarse angry 
voice, that there was no admittance after night-fall; and the monk was compelled 
to conduct his feeble charge to a small dwelling in the vicinity, in a most pitiable 





that period, his luxuriant light hair parted in the middle, hung down in graceful , when a diarrhaa began to show itself, under which, the powers of nature, al 











enfeebled by confinement, speedily sank, and on Friday morning the 5th inst. he 
died peacefully, and without a struggle ; exhibiting to the end that moral courage 
for which he had ever been remarkable, and supported by the recollection of 
well-spent life, and by the hopes that spring from religion. Few men were richer 
in friends than Mr. Pringle ; among their number we might enumerate most of 
the literary men of the day, and very many of those public men, who have made 
philanthropy the beacon of their political career: and although Mr. Pringle dis- 
charged during many years, with a fearless and honest zeal, the duties of ag 
office which exposed him to the bitterness of party spirit, no man perhaps ever 
had fewer enemies, or descended into the grave with fewer animosities. 








EPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.—Price three cents, 
On Saturday last was publised No, 13 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents—!. Tea and Supper. 2. Natural History—Quadrupeds. 3. The Her- 
mit of Manor. 4. Biographic Sketches—Daniel De Foe, the author of “ Robinsog 
Crusoe.” 5, The Dead Letter Box—An East Indian Sketch. 6. Literary History 
of the Bible—The Septuagint and Vulgate. 7, Deer Hunting in America, (by Au- 
dubon). 8. April. 

New York—R. J. RICHARDS, 45 Ann st. 
Boston—SAMUEL COLEMAN. 
‘ Philadelphia--ORRIN ROGERS, 

Terms, $1,50 per annum in advance, or three cents a number on delivery. A 
person obtaining five subscribers, and paying in advance, will be entitled to a six 
copy gratis. : 

All letters must be post paid. ‘ 

Part 3, containing 4 weekly numbers, is now ready for delivery, price ah cents. 

Feb 7. 

| OFFEE ROOM AT THE AMERICAN HOTEL, 279 BROADWAY. 
| ‘The requirements of this neighbourhood have induced the subscriber to adda 
| Coffee Room to the arrangements of his establishment which opens this day. It is 
arranged afier the practice of similar places in London and Paris, and will, he flatters 
himself. prove agreeable to all whose habits cf business, or life, make it inconvenient 
to adopt fixed hours. The Cooks are men accustomed to the business in Europe, 
and are capable of offering the choicest dishes in the English or French style. 

The Cotiee Room will be open from ® o'clock in the morning to 12 at night. 
Waiters familiar with the French, Engl'sh, [talian, Spanish and German languegee 
will be in attendance, EDWARD MILFORD. 

tr The Table at 5 o’clock is continved as usual.—January 12, 1835. [Jan. 24, 


VANO FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifiy fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 

offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached te 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu cana 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually, 

Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman ef fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Uuca, with a domain in the European style. 

For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 

J.B. Watstevr, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 

Dec. 13-6m.] Rosert SHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
ANGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 Jolin Street, 

New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 

















state of mind. The next morning, Father Isidor was struck with the ravage 
which a single night’s anxiety had produced in the looks of the wretched countess. 
At length, an order of admission from the governor roused her from a state of | 
agonising suspense. She was received by the governor, and he introduced the 
physician who attended upon the unhappy count. After preparing her for the 
interview, the latter accompanied her to the chamber of his patient, entreating 
her not to be surprised evenif he refused to recognise her, as he had repeatedly 
asserted he knew no such personage as the Countess Zriny. Ludmilla was 
greatly shocked; the blood rushed into her face, and was succeeded by a 
deadly paleness. *You will pardon me,’ said the doctor; ‘but, both for 
your own and the count’s sake, it is necessary to make these observations ; 
and you must not attach any weight to the words of my unfortunate 
patient. He will tell you that he knows no lady who has the least right 
to bear his name; but will be glad to see you if you are one Madame de | 
Villecamp.’ ‘Gracious God!’ cried the wretched countess, ‘ what language 
for a wife.’ ‘It appears hard; but recollect that he attaches no meaning to | 
what he says. As to myself, he mistook me for an emissary from the grand 
sultan, and will hold no communication with me unless I humour the idea. He 
imagines himself also sovereign of Hungary, and a descendant of the celebrated 
Zapola, the Tékely of a former age. He cannot be persuaded that he is im- 
prisoned on the frontiers of the Tyrol, but thinks he occupies a royal palace in 
Hungary.’ What were the feelings of the countess as she passed by the gloomy 
cells and along the gulleries of the dreaded fortress ; where she heard the clash- 
ing of chains, with the cries and revilings of the unhappy prisoners, which 
reverberated through the dismal caverns below! All around wore the aspect of 
desolation and horror ; the horror and desolation of the wrecked mind and spirit 
of huinanity—of noble and brilliant intellects for ever fallen—the thousand 
fearful forms and wild appalling sounds of blighted or ruined hopes! After 
ascending another staircase, they reached a part of the castle of more modern 
and less gloomy appearance ; and the jailer hastened along the corridor towards 
a massy folding-door, which he opened with an enormous key. They then 
found themselves in a spacious ante-chamber, where the attendants of the count 
received the physician's orders, and hastened to announce the intended visit to 
their master. The reply brought was, ‘that his Hungarian majesty would be 
delighted to admit Madame de Villecamp into his presence: and the next mo- 








It appears from General Townshend's despatch that the landing was effected 
somewhat to the eastward of the entrenched path, now the winding road from 
Wolfe’s Cove. This path after reaching Marchmont, crossed the Plains and 
joined the St. Lewis road where the entrance is at present to the course. ‘The 
light infantry having ascended the precipice below the pathway, dislodged the 
guard, and thus enabled the first and second divisions to make use of the path, 
having freed it from its impediments. It was very fortunate that the landing was 
effected below the spot intended, as an alarm would otherwise have been given, 
and greater loss would have been sustained in gaining the summit. 

The following anecdote is abridged from Smollet : 

“The French had posted sentries along shore, to challenge boats, and give 
the alarm occasionally. ‘The first boat being questioned accordingly, a Captain 
of Fraser’s Regiment, who had served in Holland, and was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the French language and customs, answered to Qui rit, which is 
their challenge word, La France. When the sentinel demanded, d@ quel regi- 
ment ?—the Captain replied, De la Reine, which he knew by accident, to be one 
of those commanded by Bougainville. ‘The soldier took it for granted it was the 
expected convoy, and saying, Passe, the boats proceeded without further ques- 
tion. ne of the sentries more wary than the rest, running down to the water's 
edge, called out, Pourquoi est ce que rous ne parlez plus haut ?—to which the 
Captain answered, with admirable presence of mind, in a soft tone of voice, Tai 
tot, nous serons entendus. Thus cautioned, the sentry retired without further 
altercation.” This officer's name frequently occurs, it was Captain Donald 
McDonald, of Fraser’s Highlanders. 


ANECDOTE OF THE MOTHER OF WOLFF. 

A little circumstance, eloquently related, has been handed down, which shows 
a delicacy of sentiment, and a justness of thinking, not very commonly exceeded, 
even among persons in the higher walks of life. 

The mother of General Wolfe was an object marked for public commiseration, 
by great and poignant distress. ‘That which gave cause of general exultation, 
could not but pierce her breast with peculiar sorraw. In the accomplished offi- 
cer, whom the country and the world admired, she had lost a dutiful and af- 
fectionate son; doubly endeared by his high public merit, and by the amiable 
virtues that adorned his private life. He was.her only son; and within a few 
months she had lost his father! The populace of the village where she lived, 
Westerham, in Kent, unanimously agreed to admit no illumination or firings, or 
any sign of rejoicing whatever near her house, lest they should seem by an ill- 
timed triumph, to violate the sacredness of her gnef.—{ Further crtracts here- 
after.) 

——- 
SIEGE OF VIENNA. 
From the Iabrary of Romance. 

The Library of Romance. Edited by Leiteh Ritchie. Vol. XIII. The Siege 
of Vienna ; fromthe German of Madame Pichler. 12mo. pp. 337. London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. " 

A spirited and graceful translation of a very charming story. History furnishes 
the outline, which is filled up with individual interests and affections. <A vivid 
picture of the time is thus produced; and the two sisters are like two sweet 
portraits, whose reality lends an attraction to the whole. We will take two 
eee from the life of Ludmilla, the elder. The first is her meeting with her 
over :— 

“ They soon saw a young man in very brilliant costume, who was received with 
such respectful ceremony by the host and hostess of the mansion, as to leave no 
doubt of his rank and consequence. For some time he walked up and down the 
room, along with Count Esterhazy, the newly elected palatine, and they had an 
opportunity of making their observations at leisure. The stranger was rather 
above the middle height, and his air and demeanour such as unequivocally be- 
token the man of the world. He was attired in red velvet, with an embroidered 
belt closely buckled, which shewed his fine figure to advantage; while on his left 
shoulder glittered the golden key proper to his office of lord chamberlain. His 
sword-hilt was adorned with a knot of embroidered ribands, and similar knots 
were attached to his kneebands and shoulders. At the wrist his sleeves were 
turned up with white satin, and his ruffies were of fine Flanders lace: his neck- 
cloth was of the samecostly material, and he wore it tied in a careless knot, with 
long ends hanging down on his breast. According to the fashion universal at 


ment the inner-door opened, and Ludmilla beheld her husband. He was dressed 
in a splendid Hungarian uniform, appeared little changed, and assumed a!] the 
airs of royalty as they advanced. His noble height and fine figure gave him im- 
mense advantage over the usual bearing of kings, and he aped ‘their pomp and 
state’ ina style that would have excited the envy of most crowned heads. The 
mock solemnity and inanity of his countenance made the picture complete ; and 
an expression of foolish pleasure dwelt upon his features for a moment, as he 
held out his royal hand for Madame de Villecamp to kiss. On his introducing 
her, the physician observed, ‘that her ladyship, happening to take a tour in these 
parts, casually heard that his majesty was then at his country palace, and had 
come to pay her respects at his court.” The count smiled; but it was a smile 
that pierced his wretched consort to the heart. He then paid her some fine 
compliments, and, turning towards the doctor with great dignity, he observed, 
in a most despotic tone, ‘ You must withdraw, sir; | want to hear nothing of the 
grand signor to-day.’ His majesty then politely walked him to the door, and, 
shutting it after him with all his might, hastened back to Ludinilla, and, pressing 
her tenderly to his bosoin, declared how happy he was tosee her. ‘That moment | 
repaid the wretched wife for much of the cruel sufferings and anxieties she had | 
undergone on his account. ‘Alas!’ he said, looking affectionately in her face, 
‘is it thus we meet again !-—I had never dreamed it were possible. How fare | 
you, my good Ludmilla!’ ‘ Well, perfectly well, now I am with you; it seems | 
so long—so very long, since I saw you.’ ‘Ah!’ replied the count, ‘it could not | 
be helped ; and I tell you more—we must part again; for here,’ lowering his | 
voice, ‘we must let no one suspect the real footing we are upon. The Polish | 
princess is on her way to pay me a visit ;—they say she isa beauty; but I shall | 
not prize her by any means like my dear Ludmilla.’ He smiled as he said this, 
aud then added, ‘ But you look very pale—are you ill!’ ‘No, Zriny, Iam not | 
ill ;—I am too happy to see you, and be near you, and hear you speak.’ ‘ Zriny, | 
madam! what do you mean by!’ inquired the count, sharply ; ‘are you, too, in- | 
| 


fected with the popular error of the fools about me! Zriny! Count Zriny! they | 
keep repeating ;—yes, Zriny is upon every tongue! But it is all for the best : 
few can bear the truth !—it dazzles, it burns, it upsets them! QOh,it does adeal | 
of harm!" In saying the last words he passed his hand across his forehead, as 
if some painful recollection recurred to his mind.” 


——_. 
THOMAS PRINGLE. 
We regret to have to announce the death of this amiable and excellent man. | 
Mr. Pringle was born in Tiviotdale, a romantic pastoral district in the south of 
Scotland, of which he has left some pleasing remembrances, in the poetry which 
from time to time he gave to the public. Mr. Pringle applied himself early in | 
life to literature, as a profession; and was concerned in the establishment and | 
early management of Blackwood's Magazine ; shortly after, however, he chose | 
to follow the fortunes of his family, who becante settlers in South Africa. There 
after a time, Mr. Pringle entered into some literary speculations in Cape Town, 
which, however, he was speedily forced to relinquish, by the government, at a 
pecuniary loss of little less than £1000.—Upon the failure of these speculations, | 
Mr. Pringle returned to England ; and his services were soon after engaged by 
the Anti-Slavery Society, as secretary to that body, a situation which he con- 
tinued te hold until within these few mouths, when the objeet of the society was 
accomplished ; and the duties of which responsible office, he discharged, ot 
merely as one expected to labour for hire, but as one whese heart was in the 
cause of humanity and justice. Mr. Pringle is also favourably known to the 
public as a sweet and graceful poet. His “* Epemerides” abound in graphic pic- 
tures of African scenery; and are rich in evidences of the kind and christian 
spirit which accompanied the writer, in all that he did or wrote. As the editor 
of ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering,” too, Mr. Pringle brought to his task a sound judg- 
ment and a refined taste. The last work in which he was engaged, and which 
| he finished only a month or two ago, was the revision of his volume entitled | 
|“ African Sketches,” with a view to a second edition, which, we believe, will , 
soon appear. Early last summer, the rupture of a blood vessel confined Mr. 
Pringle to a sick bed, and greatly reduced the energies of a naturally strong con- 
stitution ; and towards the autumn, it became apparent, that, for the preservation 
of life, a removal to a warmer climate was indispensable. Mr. Pringle’s circum- | 
stances not permitting a trial of the south of Europe, he again turned his thoughts 
towards the Cape ; the necessary preparations were hastily completed ; the pas- 
sage money paid; and it wanted but three days of the time appointed for sailing, 





tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, either in 


: relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 


J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap-~ 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9-lyeow, 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.~—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
Oe pers boa Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each menth, 








Shups. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
| StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 


St.George | W.C.Thompsen, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June #, 
The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 

greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contrtbute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pase 
sage,apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
vew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, jGrabam, an. 1, May I, Sept.1,)Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, ~ €, "am. Sa. seater We 
Hibermia, Wilson, “16, *§ 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheftield, Allen, “24, 24, 2g) gh ee glee “g 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel,Oct.1,) ‘* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 7h ° 2? GY oe. Oe 
Columbus, Cobb, 


“ 16) “ 16, “ 16:lAprill, Aug. 1, Dee. 1. 
Holdrege, | “24, 24, S agt % go ee gh wg 


United States, ’ ' 
Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.i,) ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
“ s “ x “ 8, 


Seuth America, 








, , 
Napoleon, Smith, nN " * 26, * a6, “ 26, 
Britannia, Waite, “16, ** 16, ‘* 16JMay 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, ee. 26," 205 A SF Re G, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Ang. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Independence, Nye, oO” Ue ho eS oe oe} 
North Amer“a, Dixey, “16, ** 16, “* 16,jJJune 1, Oct. 1, eb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “2,% 24, “Mi “a, * CG * 6, 





These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 


| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 


kind. ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished b 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wil 
be found on board. ‘ : 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Coa., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days | nt from|Days of Sailing from 
Yew- York, lavre. 

France, E. Funk, Dec. l, April i, Aug. 1 ,Jan,24, May 24,Sep.24 
Francis De au Robinone wie ae dele Beg! eg 
Rhone, (J. Rockett, | “24 24. 24° * 16, 16, “ 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] * 24, “ 24, 24 
Neat ay We Boel ieee ete gee aoe ee 
Normandie, W.W.Peil,| “24, “24, * 241 “ 16, “16, % 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W.Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “* 24, ** 24, ** 24, 
Charicmagne, Pierce, “ 8, “ 8 ‘* 6,April!, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} ‘*16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, ** 6, * 8, 
Poland, Richardson, “24, ‘“* 24, “ 24) ** 16, ** 16, + 16, 
Eric, J. Funk, ace July l, me vad a a4, ; a b 
a C Stoddard, “16, 1 16, wd 8° Sephari gt 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “ge, ©96, * 23 *16,°° KH, 16 











These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free ef allcharges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing fromDays of Sailing from 
‘ New- Yor Lendon. 

Ontarie, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,/Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin’ * 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,)April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1. 
Canada, Britton, uly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,] “16, “ 16, * 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, | “16, ‘16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, ‘Aug 1,Dec.1, Aprill,j °° 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | * 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Junel, Oet. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May l,j “* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
President, Moore | 16, 16, “ 16,.lJuly 1,Nov.1, Mar. 1, 








These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best matorials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and expert- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very clegant and exe 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furniehed each paseenger at the 


| established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 


the ships. 
For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders en baarc the shps ; te 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, ench way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence eteamboats run daily to the Centinent 
and to different parts of England, 
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